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yey who require an IMMEDIATE 
SALE for their WORKS, and others who have 
PAINTINGS for DISPOSAL, are informed that J. A. 
Smith SELLS on COMMISSION, for artists and 
others, at the rate of 10 per cent on the price fixed. 
J.A. S. does business with most of the principal dealers 
in London, and has also a good private connexion, 
No. 9, Russell-court, Catherine-street, Strand. 


PERSPECTING and DRAWING MODELS 
for TEACHING ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, LIGHT and SHADE, 
&c. Acknowledged, generally, as the best possible in- 
troduction to Landscape Drawing upon certain princi- 
es, Being composed of Geometrical and separate 
ieces, are capable of many hundred variations. Illus- 
trated and complete in box, price #1 1s, Extra Large 
of the above made for Schools, Classes, &c., price 


£2 2s. 
SMITH AND WARNER, 34, Marylebone-street, 
| Regent’s Quadrant. 











Now ready, for the Sketching Season, 
HADE’S NEW PATENT PERSPECTIVE 
DELINEATOR and SKETCHING APPA- 
RATUS; by means of which Landscapes and all other 
objects can be drawn in true Perspective, with the 
utmost facility, without previous know! , and with 
the same ease as writing a letter. Drawings can be 
enlarged or diminished with certainty by the simplest 
means, and as many copies of it obtained as required 
with unerring correctness. No obscurity of the pencil 
as in previous instruments. 
Price #1 11s. 6¢., or fitted up for out-door Sketching 
#3 3s., with seat and every necessary convenience, 
a compact and light to suit Ladies, trians, 


| 
| Sold at SMITH and WARNER'S, ARTISTS’ REPO- 
SITORY, 34, MARYLEBONE-STREET, QUADRANT, 
iy LONDON. 
MR. DICKENS'S VISIT TO AMERICA. 

Farly in October, in 2 vols., post 8vo. price One Guinea, 
{ MERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL 
CIRCULATION. By Cuarves Dickens, 
___ CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 

» 


Just published, in 4to., price 22 2s., in French boards, 
and on royal paper; with proof im ns of the 
Plates, price £4 48., half morocco, gilt to; 

ISCOURSES delivered to the STUDENTS 
of the ROYAL ACADEMY, by Sir Josnua 

Reynoups. Illustrated by Explanatory Notes, 

Twelve Plates. By Joun Burnet, F.R.S., Author of 
Hints on Painting,” in 4to., price £4 10s. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


On October 1, will be published, Part I., royal 4to., 


, . ___ price 4s., 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITEC. 
Sect TURE; consisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, 
i tions, and Details of the most remarkable Edifices 
a world: with Archeological and Descriptive 
Otices, by Messrs. Jomard, Champollion-Figeac, An- 
nag Albert Lenoir, Raoul Rochette, L. Vaudoyer, 
hai &c. Translated and Revised by Mr. F. Arundale ; 
oF by M. Juces GarLHABAUD. ‘The work will be 
t sy in Monthly Parts, each containing four 
ighly-finished Steel Engravings, with four or eight 
meee mA sraerigtive Letter-press, printed in royal 
L price of each number will be four shillings. 
4ndon: Firmin Didot and Co., Amen Corner, 
Seeds ee Sold by Ackermann and Co., 
and Co” eale, High Holborn; Simpkin, Marshall, 
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HE BOOK OF GERMAN BALLADS, 
NATIONAL AIRS, DRINKING SONGS, &c. 

forming a Companion Volume to the “Lieder w 
Bilder,” or the songs of a Painter; illustrated with 30 
highly finished Etchings on Steel by the most eminent 
Artists of Germany, in the style of Neureuther, Retzsch, 
and Sonderiand. In Royal 4to., price One Guinea. In 
order to secure early impressions an immediate appli- 

cation is necessary. 

The volume, published some years ago under the 
title of “‘ Lieder und Bilder,’’ or Songs of a Painter, 
i Publisher 


having attained so much rity, 

has been ind so ane So Se epee aaa 
of the Publi his Friends to bring out a Companion 
Volume, in a similar manner, illustrat the well 
known Ballads, National Airs, Drinking &e., 
of Germany. The undermentioned list will that 
the most inguished artists have contributed to the 


illustration of this beautiful and interesting work: 
Jac. Becker, Camphausen, Canton, C. Clasen, Diel- 
mann, E. Ebers, Fay, Hasenclever, C. Hubner, Jacobi, 
rdan, Kiederich, Korner, Kretzschmer, Meyer, ®. 
Rethel, Ritter, Scheuren, 
J. W. Schirmer, Schrader, Ad. Schrider, 
Sonderland, Otto Speckter, Steinbriick, Volkhardt, and 
others. 
A few copies of the “ Lieder und Bilder,” or Songs 
of a Painter, are still on hand. 
Published for the Proprietor by H. Herine, German 





Repository of Art, 9, Newman-street, -street, 
London. 
Just published, price 16s., 
HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; a light and 


portable Apparatus for Drawing Landscape, and 
other Outlines, 14 Perspective, without Elementary 
Knowledge. ‘To which is added, a Compendium of the 
Rules of Perspective and Errecr. 

By W. F. Exxior, ~ 

There are few persons, ungequain with the art of 
Drawing, but have (either travelling, or at other 
ay of their lives) had frequent pone he to lament 

hat deficiency. The difficulties in the way of sketch- 
ing objects correctly, without a the laws 
which regulate P ‘ive, have 80 great, 
and hitherto so forcibly felt, as to be considered in- 
superable. Messrs. Fuller, however, are to an- 
ame, | that, in “ The a Guide,” ¢ have 

fected an apparatus, extremely sim as porta- 
le asa hand-boo by means of Vinick those obstacles 
are overcome; and any person, by ly attending to 
“ printed berets mann) a Pre - or other 
objects, as fait as they are presented 
violet tn crouch ea 
rspectiv pi m , ve 
to the above a Synopsis of the Rules of Perspective and 
Effect ; clearly and ularly written, and containing 
nu as Illustrative mples. 

TO persons travelling, either on the Continent or 
elsewhere, “ The Sketcher’s Guide” will be an inva- 
luable companion ; as, by its assistance, there is not a 
single scene of interest but may be secured, to 
birth to pleasurable, if not useful, reminiscences at 
some future period. The student in Drawing and Per- 
spective will also find it an im t help. It will 
facilitate his Frosvess by dem rating practically the 
application of the rules he may have learnt theoretically. 
At the same time, the letter-press and illustrations 
teach him the most a ed methods of combining 
and treating his sub; to compose a picture. 

Orders should be immediately given to Messrs. Ful- 
ler, 34, Rethbone-qnse, or through any Book or Print- 

n 


seller in Town or sant 3: at 
Artists’ 


London: Published 
Temple of Fancy and Repository, 34, Rath- 
bone-place, 








GWILT’S EN CLOPADIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 
pu in one thick volume, 

8vo. upwards vings, handsome! 
bound in cloth, ees 4 
A® one Bi ARCHITEC. | 
PRACTICAL. By Josxen Bis 7: wae 
gy ee Engravings on Wood, from Designs by 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. ’ 


Just published, imperial 8vo., handsomely bound, %e., 
HE USE of a BOX of COLOURS. By 
Harry Wix1son, author of “ Fugitive Sketches 
in Rome, Venice,” &c. ke. Being Practical Instruc- 
tion on position, im and and Painting. 
Illustrated with beautiful Patent Lithotint examples, 
and coloured. Landscape 
nts have been prepared ; 

London : Smith and Warner, 34, Mary 
*s Quadrant; Tilt and Hogue, Fleet-street ; an 

all other Publishers, Stationers, &c. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THK 
COUNCIL OF THE GOVERMENT SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 

This day, October 1 (to be continued every alternate 
Month), price 3s. 6d., 
HE Third Number of a DRAWING-BOOK ; 
con Elemen Instructions in Drawing, 
and Illustra the Princi of Design as applied 


A 

will be published in Numbers, and the 

arranged that it should be sol at ay -4 
as 


uction, so that, 
as possible, it may come within the reach of all classes 
of desirous of instruction in Drawing and the 


Art of Design. 

The First Part is to be devoted to elementary in- 
struction, and will exhibit a course of Outline Drawi: 
(inele both Geometrical and Free-hand Drawing) 








well modern as ancient, 60 as a, ae to 
of i in ornamental to 
dra . The series of examples for out- 





AK CARVINGS for CHURCH 
DOCORATIONS, fra—Wesens. BRAITHWAITE 


and CO. it method of CARV- 
ING in SOLID WOOD, beg eave to invite the No- 
Archi’ to view their Specimens 


Clergy, and 
ven Cattlogs, suitable to’ the Gothic Kmbellish- 


ments of and Y~—, such as 
ce ey ety - - 
Tables, fear. ts, Reading-desks, Lecterns, 
Stall-heads, Finials, n-screens, Gallery-fronts, 
at one half the price usually charged. 
Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the 
entire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Ca- 
etal, Chard, or eae. 2 
their process a most important saving in ex 
ent tne Ui be found tm the Siting or ot 
Churches or Mansions, either in the Gothic or Elizs- 
bethan style, in an of wood. Itis 
applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic ty nnd lng 
ure- 


Book-cases Tables, frames, 
Coats of Arms, Mouldings, &c., &c.—No. 5, HEN- 
Sheath Covastrcanbax™ * 
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-LEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
. roa or A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 

WARRANTED TO CLEAN. ? 

1 J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 
( J@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter: 
ne, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade, an 
Pantie, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 
numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached 
to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 

any part of the United Kingdom. fei 

Old Frames re-gilt; largeand small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 
description. Orders from the country punctually at- 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. ar 

SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 

{HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 

/ (opposite Tue Disratcu Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the ‘Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. 

4 LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
preesly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy - 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-giit. : : 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 

O MINIATURE PAINTERS, &c.—W. 
WARRINER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STREET, 
REGENT-STREET, Manufacturer of OR-MOLU 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and GLASSES, 
of all sizes, shapes, and patterns. 

W. Warriner, having been established more than a 

quarter of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 
to those Artists and others who have undeviatingly 
yatronised him; begs further to inform them that he 
ie a variety of new patterns, which, for quality and 
price, defy all competition, A great variety of Mats, 
Cases, and Glasses always ready, or speedily made to 
order. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with the 
greatest punctuality. 


RAND’S PATENT 
METALLIC COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 
FOR OIL COLOURS. 

J RAND, the Inventor, Patentee, and sole 
e? @ Manufacturer of the above, during the time they 
were known to the profession solely under the name 
of “ Brown’s Patent,” has made arrangements with 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton, of 38, Ee 


by which that firm are supplied by him with Tubes 
of the same description as those so long supplied by 


THE ART-UNION. 


N EWLY INVENTED SKETCHING 
l PENCILS. 
BB. Very black for the foreground. 

HB. Middle tint. 

N. Neutral tint, for distance. 7 

E. WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their new 
invented BLACK CHALK PENCILS and CRAYONS, 
which will not rub off or smear. They are richer in 
colour and superior in working to any other Pencil 
hitherto known. The great advantage derived from 
these Chalks, are their capability of producing effect 
with little labour, combined with their adhesive quali- 
ties, which will admit of the drawings being kept ina 
portfolio without fear of smearing. ‘ 

May be had of all Artists, Colourmen, and Stationers ; 
and at the Manufacturer’s, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 
SPITALFIELDS. 


C HIMNEY GLASSES, PICTURE 
FRAMES, CHEVAL and TOILET GLASSES, 
CONSOLE ‘TABLES, WINDOW  CORNICES, 
SCREENS, and every department of CARVING and 
GILDING, of superior quality, supplied cheaper than 
by any other manufacturer, 4! . GARBANATI, 
WORKING CARVER and GILDER, 19, ST. MAR- 
TIN’S-COURT, St. Martin’s-lane.—P. G. manufactur- 
ing every article on the premises, is thereby enabled to 
offer them at such low prices that he defies competition. 
An extensive assortment of Ornamented Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames kept ready. Regilding in all its 
branches in a superior manner, at the lowest possible 
prices. Ladies and Gentlemen waited on with Draw- 
ings, and Estimates given free of charge. A list of the 
prices of Plate Glass, &c. sent, pre-paid, to any part of 
the Kingdom. A quantity of Picture Frames of every 
size, that have been some time on hand, at reduced 
prices. 
OTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Caryatides, 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c., &c., in every style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 
L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rue Basse du Rempart, 
Paris.—May 25, 1842. 











DIMES AND CO. (Late WARING anp DIMES), 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 91, GREAT RUSSELL- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 

DIMES begs to inform the Profession, 





J. Rand to Mr. Brown.—August Ist, 1842. 

WINSOR and NEWTON, of 38, RATHBONF- | 
PLACER, oe announce, that they have on sale 
il Colours ia Rand's Patent Collapsible Tubes, whole- 


sale, retail, and for exportation. 
\ INSOR and NEWTON respectfully in- 
form the Profession and the Public, that this 
admirably-constracted Easel, the invention of M. Bon- 
nomen, of Paris, is manufactured by them with con- 
siderable improvements on the French model, and 
with the advantage of the best English workmanship. 
W. and N. are induced to submit this Easel to the 

Profession in England by the high encomiums and 
great patronage bestowed upon it in France, where the 
ingenious Inventor, not only obtained a prize for the 
merits of his Easel at the National Exposition of Manu- 
factures and Inventions, but also received from the 
Government a liberal reward for the assistance he ren- 
dered to the Professors of Art. 

Though possessing the advantages of the largest 
Kasels, by standing firmly and holding steadily paint- 
ings of a very large size, M. Bonnom™e’s invention 
oer —_ no more space than the smallest of the Artists’ 
Easels now in use, and certainly not so much as the 
greater number of them. 

_ ‘The pesition and height of a painting may be ad- 
justed with the utmost facility by a novel arrangement, 
which permits even unusually large works to be, when 
placed on this Karel, as much under control as smaller 
ones. The painting can also be sloped or thrown for- 
ward to any angle most favourable for the view, and 
this forward inclination can be adjusted with ease and 
exactness 

It presents a neat and even elegant appearance, and 
is peculiarly fitted as well for all purposes of exhibition 
as for the studio; affording the utmost convenience for 
the aivantageous display of large or small works. 

The connoisseur who desires to exhibit his gems of Art 
in @ manner adapted to make the most favourable im- 
pression, obtains in the improvements here brought 
forward an auxiliary hitherto much required. 

The Easel to be seen at WINSOR and NEWTON’S 

Artists’ Colourmen to Her Majesty and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, 38, Kath bone-place, London. 


~ THE PATENT BASEL. 


@ that the PARTNERSHIP subsisting between 
himself and Mr. George Waring has been DISSOLVED 
by mutual consent, and that in future the Business will 
be continued under the name of DIMES and CO. 

To those Gentlemen who have given their patronage 
to the late firm, he begs to return his grateful acknow- 
ledgments, trusting to have their continued support 
assuring them that all the articles he manufactures and 
sells shall receive every attention to insure the best 
quality. Subjoined is enumerated a few Articles, to 
which attention is respectfully requested :— 

CANVASS WITH INDIA RUBBER GROUND.— 
The eligibillty of this article having been thoroughly 
acknowledged, and it having received the patronage of 
the first artists in the kingdom, those gentlemen who 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- 
served from the effects of time (too visible in some of 
the finest productions of the Art), this Canvass is par- 
ticularly recommended, as it is never subject to crack 
or peel, and the surface is very agreeable to paint on. 

KAND’S PATENT COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES FOR OIL COLOURS.—Mr. J. Rand, tee In- 
ventor and Patentee, and Manufacturer of the Collap- 
sible Metallic Tubes, baving thrown them open to the 
trade, ). and Co. beg to state that they can supply 
them filled with oil colours in any quantity ; also, tu 
of Varnishes, M‘Guelp, and Asphaitum. : ‘ 
| Zinc Tablets for Painting in Oil.—The surfaces of 

these Tablets are well adapted for highly-finished paint- 
| ings, one epee a or inilled boards. 

Water-Colours in Cakes or Moist, fi i ogan 
= — for sketching. a , 
aatman’s Drawing Pa il size icknesses. 
hey we ¢ Paper, ail sizes and thickn je 

Tinted or Academy Paper, i variety i 
mi $f, y Yaper, in great variety of tints 


Genuine Cumberland Le i 
a, ad Pencils, warranted of 

—— _~ Gopaes of all descriptions. 

French, Hog, and Sable H i 
Water-Colour = e Hair Brushes for Oil and 
Ri ee Slabs mounted, prepared for Miniature Paint- 
Drawing Boards, Easels, T yery arti 
for Architectural tw Ein ee meteeninaens 

Drawings and Paintings lent to copy. 











. SKETCHING SEASON, 
Aw AOLEUM, or a new : 
MOIST COLOURS to gi ; 
Oil or Water-Colour Painting." = « 
Invented by GEORGE ROWNEY and 
Manufacturers to Artists, 51, Rath 
These Colours ma used either 
——e canal, or + fused as W, 
water is the only medium : 
the Cay ¢ Oil Polatiog feat be pd 
rege y for the purpose is : they 
le to any style of painti r i 
useful in sketching nom ‘tome. "The 
many person (especially ladies) have to 
account of their smell, is here entirely ayoi 
have rather a pleasant odour, and any stainor 
them may be removed with water, dry 
fast as water colours, but if the oe 
golt, Sane . yee by the use of the macgedy, 
e sketches, if done to represent oj colours, 
varnished as soon as dry. aie s 
These Colours are sold in compressible i 
small heen pans, and are called ada 
a new Preparation of Moist Colow 
usual charges of Cake Colours pn ee 
N.B.—Specimens may be seen in the different 
to which they are ap licable and printed pale 
furnished with the article. 





PAINTING IN OIL. 

By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
patronage of the President and Menbuvd enn 
Academy. 

B ROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 


TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, V 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.— THOMAS BROW ky 


to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cy 
tomers for the ‘openness they have 80 universaly | 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal | 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his 
obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, 
been the favoured servants of the Royal 

its formation, and having the honour to supply all te | 
Presidents to the present time. 

These Tubes combine the advan 
——_> economy, = “L, 

egree ; any portion may be pressed out at a time, ad 
the rem: r will keep good for years, in 
climates. 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to A’ 
turer of every Material for Painting 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 

N.B.—The Trade are respectfu 
dealing in any imitation of t 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the 
ties of an infringement. 

The Genuine are made of 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Now, | 
and are warranted not to injure the most dela 
colours. | 


ILLER’S SILICA COLOURS. 
M The daily increasin patronage bestowed on thee | 
Colours by Artists of the first — oat 

tifying in the highest degree to the inventor, 1 
the posse Kare an acknowledgment of the soundaes 
those principles upon which they are manufactured 
It will be sufficient to repeat that, being compo 
substances identical or similar to those used by the # 
masters (the brilliancy of whose works, after the le 
of centuries, is an incontestible proof of the supenonty 
of ancient colouring), the Siliea Colours will «| 
retain their freshness, transparency, and gemdlt 
lustre uninjured by atmospheric influence and vail 

ired by time. 
gee for Oil and Water-Colour Painting 
under-mentioned ae a il 

Pale 

Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yelot. 
Pale and Deep Orange. Pale and Deep Purple 
Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brom 
White and Half Tint. Grey and Black. 


VAN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM. 
FOR OLL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing: 
Any of the above Media may be anes 
to the taste of the Artist, with Miller's Florentine | 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 


No. 1. For first colouring. 
No. 2. For second colouring, ginning, Cae 


T. M. begs to call the attention of 
Drawing-Paper, made of pure linen only, without 
going any chemical process. 

MILLER’S Artists’ CoLouR Manuractot, 











56, LoNG-Acre, Lonpom 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE FIRST. 


BY FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT. 

A correct knowledge of costume has become an 
acknowledged essential to the historical painter. 
The Teign of imaginary costume is rapidly reach- 
ing its close. A conviction of the necessity and 
value of “ truth,” in this particular, has been the 
slow growth of the last half century. A deaf ear 
was long turned to the urgency of critical antiqua- 
rians by whom it had been studied. Assertions 
were constantly made of the impossibility of ac- 
complishing their desires, and twice the necessary 
amount of trouble was taken in inventing a 
heterogenous costume than would have been re- 
quired to procure accuracy. This fault pervades 
the whole series of engravings in a well-known 
national work—the prints to Boydell’s Shak- 
Spere ; it is in fact almost an entire anachronism : 
the figures exhibit costume and armour utterly 
unknown to the age in which they lived, and are 
not unfrequently represented in dresses that 
never had been worn by anybody at any time 
being @ mere fanciful compound of those of va- 
rious epochs. Similar cases might easily be mul- 
tiplied ; they are, in fact, nearly as numerous as 
ay productions in historic art; but a reference 
thee: great work will suffice, as it may be pre- 
0 ee had no small influence upon na- 

We owe to our continental neighbours th 

" e 
np derived from an naeted given 
ane Se to their accurate delineations of 
— paseo we are mainly indebted for the 
mr ee Pictures now given to the world, 
onthe ping and enforcing by example the 
om pb accuracy in all the accessories of histo- 
Gath oon: But while we have abundant au- 
= or the faithful delineation of every event 

ir national history, it is much to be regretted 





that many of our works, professedly accurate 
| guides to_costume, are in reality seldom to be 
depended on. The name of Strutt ought never 
to be mentioned without reverence, because of 
his unceasing exertions on this subject, as well 
as in regard to the manners of our ancestors in 
general; but even he is not fully to be depended 
on for his dates, and has often misled the student 
by confounding the costume of one century with 
that of another. Other authors have trusted 
for early costume to such vague grounds as 
antique coins, of so barbarous a character, and 
avowedly copied from badly executed represent- 
ations, that they may be almost considered as 
little better than mere inventions, Dated de- 
signs and monumental effigies, or actual relics 
of still earlier periods, have been left for our own 
age to study and compare, and thus to arrive at 
truth. The “ Monumental Effigies” of the late 
C. A. Stothard paved the way to an accuracy of de- 
lineation hitherto unknown ; and the feeling and 
character of the original sculptures were so beau- 
tifully preserved by him, that an eye familiar 
with such matters can immediately detect, by 
the general style that pervades it, the period at 
which the original may have been executed. Mr. 
Planché, in his excellent little “ History of Bri- 
tish Costume,” attending also solely to the evi- 
dences of fact, for the first time directed the stn- 
dent safely on his course, and gave him the true 
test by which he might detect the proper costume 
of any period. Good illustrations are, however, 
wanted in this work ; and the only book we pos- 
sess, that rightly combines art and literature, is 
Shaw’s “ Dresses and Decorations, from the 
Seventh to the Seventeenth Centuries,” now 
publishing, the plates in which, being correct 
fac-similes, may be relied upon.* 

The increased taste for the study of correct cos- 
tume and its absolute “ essentiality ’’ to the 
artist, render it matter of deep regret that there 
is no library or collection of prints devoted 
exclusively to his use ; and which might be under 
the superintendence of some person, who, while 
instructing him upon what he might depend, 
would also caution him against these professedly 
correct works upon which no dependence is to be 
placed—the one being quite as necessary as the 
other. The Royal Academy would surely profit by 
such an arrangement; and a great deal of valu- 
able time would be saved by the artist, who has 
now to hunt almost without a guide for that 
which has become an important part of his pro- 
fession. The great expense of the necessary books 
is no small hinderance to the many; but an in- 
fluential body collecting such works, under the 
guidance of a person who could separate the 
good from the bad, and arrange his examples, in 
which might be included specimens (taken off by 
surface friction) of the brasses in our churches, 
and directing the collecting of them before they 
are totally destroyed,+ thus rendering them avail- 
able for general use, would be conferring a vast 
benefit. In our theatres such persons are actually 
employed. It is absurd that the artist, whose 
painting is less evanescent than the scenes of 
a drama, and is destined to last for centuries, 
should not have equal, or greater, advantages. 

The proposal for fresco paintings with which 
to decorate our new Houses of Parliament, and the 





* It frequently happens, that what is but a little bad 
drawing or false perspective, is altered into an import- 
ant feature in modernising too freely from rudely- 
drawn originals, Thus I have seen the off-side of the 
rim of a helmet, in which the line has been carried 
down the side of the face in attempting to give it the 
effect of going round the head, converted into an over- 
lapping protection to the nose ; and so forth. 

“ Tite Turks broke up the Elgin marbles to make 
mortar for their ——— hovels, and we call —_ 
barbarians. These things go on amongst us even ° 
In an old chapel of ease, in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, was, a few years ago, one of the very 
fine recumbent figures of a Templar. The figure was 
missed by aclergyman who sometimes visited the place, 
and he asked the sexton what had become of it. The 


answer was, “‘ What! that creased seapes chap? Oh! I 
mended the road wi’ he; a saved a o’ limestone.” 





—** William Shakspere, a Biography,” by Charles 
Knight, p. 99. 


late demand forcostume at her Majesty’s “ Bal 
Costumé,” and the generally increasing fashion for 
this matter, add other reasons to those already 
enumerated for canvassing the subject. 

At present the most available sources from 
whence the artist may gather information on this 
head, are the British Museum reading and print 
rooms, Westminster Abbey, and Hampton Court 
Palace. The British Museum is of course the 
richest store-house. Admission to the library 
may be obtained on application by letter from 
any Member of Parliament, clergyman, or gentle- 
man of name or respectability, whose responsi- 
bility shall be considered as a sufficient guarantee 
for the character of the applicant. Such note, 
addressed to any of the heads of the various 
departments there, will meet with that kind at- 
tention for which these gentlemen are distin- 
guished. An admission to the print-room, by 
the same process, may be obtained from H. José, 
Esq., the keeper. 

The monumental effigies and brasses of West- 
minster Abbey rank next in utility, and open a 
rich field for the student. The written recom- 
mendation of any member of the Royal Academy, 
addressed to the Dean, or the Rev. Mr. Milman, 
will at once obtain the necessary privilege. 

At Hampton Court (rendered easy of access by 
half an hour's ride on the Southampton Railway), 
is to be found an exceedingly valuable collection 
of ancient pictures, from the time of Henry VII. 
upwards, from which the best examples of cos- 
tume may be obtained. An application to Edw. 
Jesse, Esq., not better known as an author thanas 
a gentleman of exceeding urbanity and of obliging 
manners, will obtain full permission to sketch 
from any picture in this extensive collection. 

Many of our churches in London also afford 
fine examples of the dresses of various periods ; 
among which may be instanced St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark ; St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate ; the Temple 
Church, &c. These will be detailed in the course 
of my notes. 

As I have entered the field solely from a desire 
to be useful, my remarks, though necessarily 
brief, I shall take pains to render truthful. No 
conjectures will be admitted, or if necessarily ad- 
mitted, not treated as truths. Ancient authori- 
ties and ancient delineations will be solely con- 
fided in, and in all instances the authorities will 
be fully quoted. As far as possible, fac-similes 
of the original delineations will be given, though 
sometimes glaring errors of drawing may be cor- 
rected ; but this as little as possible: and no change 
of position will be attempted, by which the ge- 
neral effect of the costume, and its form, might 
be misrepresented. All the drawings will be 
made upon the wood for the engraver by myself, 
and a great number will consist of specimens 
now for the first time engraved; but in all in- 
stances each illustration will be copied from the 
original, whether engraved before or not. Much 
that exists has not been sufficiently made avail- 
able, from the circumstance of their publication 
in books of price, or else scattered through many 
expensive volumes not devoted to the subject. 
These I shall have to collect and refer to. 

For some years I have given close and conti- 
nual attention to this subject, and have carefully 
noted down all illustrative matters in connexion 
with it. In my endeavours to lay before the 
artist the materials thus collected, Iam stimu- 
lated, as I have said, solely by a desire to 
be useful to him, and I shall consider myself 
amply repaid for my labour if I find that 
I have been so. I shall not shrink from any 
sacrifice of time or trouble; my object and 
my hope being that I shall enable the artist 
to save much of both. My purpose is not, 
however, to enter into lengthened disquisitions 
upon, or descriptions of, costume, but rather to 
note the general characteristics of the several 

, and to direct the artist to the sources— 
in books, illuminated manuscripts, monuments, 
brasses, &e. &c., where he may obtain all the 





information he may require. In short, my de- 
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sign is to act as a guide rather than a lecturer — 
~y show where sufficient knowledge may be ob- 
tained, rather than to seck to communicate it. 


THE EARLY BRITONS. 


But little information can be gleaned from the 
writers of antiquity, concerning the dress or 
appearance of the early Britons before the inva- 
sion of Julius Caesar; a few meagre notices are 
all that we can meet with. From a comparison 
of their accounts, it would seem that, in nearly 
every particular, they bore a striking resem~ 
blance to the South-Sea Islanders, as described 
by Captain Cook. According to Pomponius 
Mela, who flourished about the year of our Lord 
45, the Britons dyed their bodies with woad 
(which bore a small flower of a blue colour) after 
they had been tatooed. Herodotus, at a still 
earlier period, declared the same fact, adding, 
“ that it was with them a mark of nobility, and 
its absence a testimony of mean descent.” Pliny 
describes the operation as performed in infancy 
by the wives and nurses of the British; and 
Isidorus says, “They squeeze the juice of cer- 
tain herbs into figures made on their bodies 
with the points of needles.” A comparison of 
these, and other descriptions of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the British Isles, and an examina- 
tion of the contents of the sepulchral mounds, or 
tumuli, in various English counties, have fur- 
nished the material for the picture of an ancient 
Briton, as given to us by Sir 8. R. Meyrick and 
C. H. Smith, Esq., in the work jointly produced 
by these gentlemen on the “‘ Costume of the Ori- 
ginal Inhabitants of the British Islands.” Their 
words are:—*‘ The Celtic tribes, in the progress 
of their migrations to the British Isles, had, 
like the inhabitants of the Sout: Sea, lost the 
antediluvian art of working metals; and the few 
copper weapons which, from its extinction, glit- 
tered as rarities in the hands of their chiefs, dis- 
appeared, in all probability, cre they reached 
their ultimate destination. The Cimbrian sa- 
vage, therefore, of Britain and Ireland, clad 
in the skin of the beast he had slain, issued 
in search of his prey from a cave hollowed by 
nature, or a hut scarcely artificial, which the 
interwoven twigs and leaves presented in a wood. 
His weapons were 2 bow and some reed arrows, 
headed with flint so shaped as to resemble the 
barbed metal piles of his ancestors, or pointed 
with bones sharpened to an acute edge. To as- 
sist in carrying these missile implements of car- 
nage, he manufactured a quiver from the osier 
twigs that grew at hand; or he proceeded to the 
chase, for his feats in hunting were but the 
peaceable representations of his deeds in war, 
with the spear and javelin, formed of long bones 
ground to a point, and inserted in an oaken 
shaft, held in the end of which by pegs, they be- 
eame formidable weapons. Or he waged the 
savage fight with the death-dealing blows of the 
four-pointed oaken club. His domestic imple- 
ments were a hatchet, sometimes used asa battle- 
axe, formed of an elliptical convexly-shaped 


stone, rounded by the current of a river, which 
he fastened to a handle with the fibres of plants; | 
a large flint acze for felling timber, fitted for use | 


in the same way, and a powerful stone. hammer. 
To these he added a knife, formed also of a shar- 
pened stone. Unbaked earthen vessels, the shells 
of fish, and a few wooden bowls, served to con- 
tain his meat and drink. These were all his pos- 
sessions, save his flocks and herds. The partner 
of his life passed her time in basket-making, or 
in sewing together, with leathern thongs or vege- 
table fibres, the skins of such animals as had 
fallen victims to her husband's prowess, employ- 
ing for that purpose needles made of bone exactly 
similar to those used for the heads of arrows, 
Clad, by preference, in the skin, if to be pro- 
cured, of the brindled ox, pinned together with 
thorns (a custom still with the Welsh peasantry) 

ornamented with a necklace formed of jet or 
other beads, and with the wild flowers entwined 
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| in her long but twisted locks, she attractively 
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became the soother of his toils.” 

We are indebted to the researches of Mr. Cun- 
nington Sir Richard Colt Hoare, and the Rev. 
W. Douglas, for the only actual illustrations 
of the arms and ornaments used by our an- 
cestors at this remote period. The two mag- 
nificent volumes published by Sir Richard on 
“ Ancient Wiltshire,” abound with specimens 
that, after the lapse of ages, were disinterred 
from the burial places of the early Britons, in that 
most interesting county so rich in relics of remote 
antiquity, while Douglas’s “ Nenia Britannia” 
gives us many others of equal interest and 
beauty. The contents of these graves then, are 
the only existing relics remaining to us of those 
early times ; and from them, and the descriptions 
of ancient authors, must the artist realize the ab- 
original inhabitants of Britain. The modes of 
sepulture vary in many of these graves, and that 
circumstance enables the antiquary to decide on 
the priority of each that he investigates. The 
most ancient graves supply us with specimens of 
arrow-heads of flint and lance-heads of bone, 
with stone knives and battle-axes, as used before 
metal ones were introduced, and the art of making 
them was taught in the British Islands by the 
Tyrian traders. 
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The central object of the above group is a spear- 
head of bone; the hole at the bottom received a 
pin of wood or bone, and so fastened it to the 
top of the lance; at each side is a lance-head 
and dagger or knife, also of bone. Beside them 
are several varieties of stone arrow-heads, chipped 
rudely into their various shapes. Beneath are 
stone battle-axes and knives; the axe heads 


ee 


Ane 


(1, 2, 3,) show the holes through which the 
handles passed. The knife (4) is of the earliest 
form ; similar ones are seen upon the sculptures 
of the ancient Egyptians, by whom they were 
also used, and are held by the hand closed round 
the narrow top of the stone. 

Thus, inartificially, lived the ancient Britons, 
until the Phoenician traders arrived, who com- 
municated to them the art of manufacturing 
their warlike implements of metal. Although 
their composition was a mixture of copper and 
tin, and consequently soft and brittle, they were 
much superior, both in appearance and utility, 
to the bone and flint weapons in use before this 


time. The engraving, re resen 
ingevied tual hi P ts a few of these 





No. 1 is a sword ; the handle was of hon. 
and the holes show where the pins that fastens). 
it were inserted. No. 2 is & spear-head of brouz, 
showing the socket in which the staff was fire. 
No. 3 is the hunting spear; the head, and ferry 
at the butt end, of metal ; the handle of wood, 
No. 4 is also the head of a spear, which was fire 
upon the staff by a pin passed through the try 
holes at its base. No. 5 is also the head of ; 
spear. Moulds for making such spears have bey 
discovered both in Britain and Ireland ; engny. 
ings of them may be seen in “ Archmologis’ | 
vol. xiv. and xv.* 

But perhaps one of the most beautiful imple. 
ments discovered in these tombs is the dagger 
here delineated ; it was found carefully preservel 
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ina sheath of wood, lined with cloth, and mw 
probably worn at the girdle of some chieftis 
The wooden handle of another dagger is repr 
sented under it, and is a specimen 
of early art, which Sir R. C. Hoare declani, 
“exceeded anything he had yet seen, both is 
design and a and pout > 
passed, if indeed equalled, by 
workman of modern times.” In the ansewl 
engraving will be immediately recognised 
British zig-zag, or the modern Vandyke patten, 
which was formed with a labour and exactoes 
almost unaccountable, by thousands of gold A 
vets, smaller than the smallest pin. The head 
the handle, though exhibiting no variety of jt | 
tern, was also formed by the same kind of sul 
ding. “So very minute, indeed, were these pis 
that the labourers had thrown out ca" 
them with their ani mp be - a 
every direction, before, by nec 
the magnifying glass, we could know what they | 
were; but, fortunately, enough remained 
tached to the wood, to enable us to 
pattern.” A few of these pins, of the 
are shown in the cut, beside the dagger 
The bronze weapons called celts were 
“* “ Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
Antiquity,” is the title of this work, to 
have frequent occasion to refer. It is 
Society of Antiquaries at in 
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and it has now 

many hundreds of essays on su 
history and antiquities of this 
vemarbable antiquities of 

of materials for the historia 
student in general, it is 
regularly presented to the 
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| found in October 1836, in the bed of the river 
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| the bosses are punched in the metal except four, 


| rently of a strap, these four bosses being conse- 
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re fixed in handles similar to the stone 
ae of the South Sea Islanders. Some few 
are represented in the next cut. 

A singularly curious British shield has been en- 
graved in the 25th volume of the“ Archwologia” of 
the Society of Antiquaries ; it is one of these that- 
« were used by the Britons before the Roman in- 
yasiop,and such as they had been taught to manu- 
facture by the Phoenicians ; for when that people 
commenced trading with the Britannic Isles their 
targets were of wicker work, in which the natives 
are said to have excelled, of a circular form, flat, 
and covered with a hide.” The bronze shields were 
called tarians, or clashers, from the sound they 
emitted on coming into collision with an enemy. 





It will be perceived that it was held at arm's 
length, and a handle with a concavity for that 
purpose is observable on the inside, while the 
latter forms the conical boss without. The 
Anglo-Saxon shield was used in the same man- 
ner, but the umbo, or central knob, was of iron, 
the rest being convex and of wood. The orna- 
ment on this British tarian consists of two series 
of round bosses between concentric circles. All 


two of which form the rivets to the handle, and 
two are the rivets to the metal extremities appa- 


quently moveable. This interesting object was 


Isis, between Little Wittenham and Dorchester, 
a neighbourhood that formed the site of many an 
engagement between the early Britons and the 
Roman invaders. It is now in the British Mu- 
seam. By comparing this with the Highland 
target, we shall find that, although the Roman 
mode of putting it on the arm has been adopted 
by these mountaineers, the boss, thus rendered 
useless, is still retained, and the little knobs are 
imitated with brass nails. 

The ordinary dress of a Briton at this period 
was the skin of the brindled or spotted cow, of 
the beasts killed in hunting, or a cloak of sheep- 
skin. After their connexion with the Phoenician 
traders, the arts of dressing wool and flax and 
spinning coarse cloth were introduced. The early 
Britons and Gauls excelled in the art of dyeing 
cloth. Pliny enumerates several herbs used for 
this purpose, and tells us that they dyed purple, 
searlet, and other colours from them alone. 
The peasantry in Wales have the knowledge of 
several indigenous plants valuable for imparting 
colours, and use the leaves of the foxglove and 
sorrel as preparatives for the purpose. They ex- 
tract a beautiful yellow from tansy, brown from 
nut leaves, and other colours from lichens. But 
the favourite with the ancient Britons was the 
blue produced from the woad, and which they 

formerly used in tatooing their bodies. This 
and red predominated. 

Before the Roman invasion the dress of its 
e ins consisted in a close coat or covering for 
the body, called by Dio a tunic, and described as 
chequered with various colours in divisions. It 
Was open before, and had long close sleeves to 
the wrist. Below were loose pantaloons, called 
by the Irish brigis, and by the Romans brages 


| hut of the—Briton, which-was-of similar form. 


cloak, called by the Romans sagum, and derived 
from the Ceitic word “saic,” which signified a 
skin or hide, and which was the original cloak of 
the country. On his head he wore a conical 
cap, which derived its name from the “ cab,” or 


On his feet were shoes made of raw cow-hide 
that had the hair turned outward, and reaching 
to the ankles. Shoes so constructed were worn 
within the last few years in Ireland, and we 
engrave two from specimens in the Royal Irish 
Academy.* One is of cow-hide, and drawn toge- 
ther by a string over the foot, as also is the other 
by a leather thong, that passes round the top of 
the boot and over the toes; this is of untanned 





leather, and is all in one piece, sole and upper 
leather. 

In time of battle they stripped themselves 
naked to be free for the encounter, and appear 
to have worn occasionally a species of skull-cap, 
from which hung long feather-like appendages. 
Their swords were suspended by a chain from 
the waist. A remarkable breast-plate of gold 
was found at Mold, in Flintshire, which is con- 
jectured to be of this early period ; it is now in 
the British Museum, and has been engraved, and 
described in vol. xxvi. of the “ Archologia,” 
with an extra plate of the ornamental details, 
which will be of much value to the artist, as it 
shows the taste of this early age, and the pattern 
then generally adopted. 

Martial has a line of comparison— 

“ Like the old bracche ofa needy Britain ;” 
and they seem to have been the distinguishing 
mark between the Romans and the less civilized 
nations of antiquity, who were frequently styled 
“ breeched barbarians” by this haughty people. 
Perhaps the best idea of an ancient Briton may 
be obtained by an examination of the statues in 
the Louvre of the Gaulish chiefs there exhibited, 
and who in point of costume exactly resembled 
them ; one of these figures is here engraved. 





The Britons, like the ancient Gauls, allowed 
their hair to grow thick on the head; and 
although they shaved their beards close on the 
chin, wore immense tangled moustachios, which 

* In the Higblands of Scotiand, according to Mr. 


Logan, they were also in use ; be says that they were 
euceodiagty, pliable, and were perforated with holes to 





sometimes reached to their breasts. Among the 
Townley marbles in the British Museum, is a 
magnificent bust of a barbaric chieftain, or king, 
who was a captive to Rome; it so completely 
gives us the fashion of hair as worn by the British 
chieftains, that it has been conjectured to be a 
bust of Caractacus, whose noble character was 
held in high esteem by the Romans.* The loose 
neglected hair, growing over the forehead, and 
the ferocious, yet majestic melancholy of the 
face, is worthy the study of the artist who would 
faithfully represent this early English hero, who 
has at least no unworthy counterpart in the bust 
here given. 





‘“ 


Round the neck, bands of twisted gold wire, 
called torques, were worn, and bracelets on the 


arms of similar construction. Various specimens 
are scattered through the many volumes of the 
“ Archwologia.” 

Of the female dress of this early period no 
relics save ornaments remain ; of these some few 
specimens are here engraved. 





Fig. 1 is a necklace of beads, each bead being 
cut so as to represent a group of several, and 
give the effect of many small round beads to what 
are in reality long and narrow ones. Fig. 2 is a 
necklace of a ruder construction, consisting of a 
row of rudely-shaped beads, its centre being re- 
markable for containing a rude attempt at repre- 
senting a human face, the only thing of the kind 
ever discovered of so ancient a date in Britain. 
Fig. 3 is another necklace, consisting of a series 
of curious little shells, like the hirlas hornt used 
by the Britons, which are perforated lengthways, 
and thus strung together. Fig. 4 is a pin of 
iron, supposed to have been used as a fastening 
for a mantle; it is ornamented with two move- 
able rings. Fig. 5 is a small gold ornament, 
chequered like a chess-board, and suspended 
from a chain of beautifal workmanship, which in 


* It has been beautifully ved in one of the 
— of ancient os publis' 7 the “ Dilettanti 
: y,”” accompanied by a description, by 
R. P. Knight, the distinguished antiquary, who has 
declared the opinion above ex le 

+ These horns were generally formed from that of the 
ox, and were used for hanting, and also for drinking. 
The “ Pusey horn,” which was given by Canute to an 
ancient member of that family, according to the mode 
then common of thus conveying landed property, and 
which the inscription upon this horn commemorates ; 











= bracche ; Whence the modern term breeches. 
ver his shoulders was thrown the mantle or 


allow the water to pass through, when their wearers 
were crossing morasses. 


was made, so that by roy | on @ stopper at the 
smaller end it could be used for drinking trom; as 
in ancient MSS. we frequently see them. 
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taste and execution bears a striking similarity | They seid ag any ody generar ~ a pence bernicis,” and Douglas's Nenia By. 
to our modern curb-chains. Fig. 6 is an earring, ene earned bes-cellef was discovered of 
a bead suspended from a twisted wire — y yer as er in Montfaucon’s “ Anti- THE ROMANS IN BRIT 
Fig. 7 is a brass ornament, and fig. 8 a similar uf ie’ E i y ai and affords us the best and AIN, 
one of gold; such ornaments are usually found | quitée =) ae hee for Druidic costume. After the subjugation of the 
upon the breasts of the exhumed skeletons in our only actual authority Romans, their rule extended 
barrows, and were probably fastened on their more than 300 years ; it lo, howeted 
clothes as ornaments. Their cruciform ag ORE thet’ need ust stele es tone, * oma 
might lead to a doubt of their high antiquity, ue ; oN its costume may be readily met with, The Britons 
we were not aware of the fact that the symbol of Aig BW became Romanized thoroughly in their 
the cross was worn as an amulet or ornament (Gon Ny ae adopting that and the manners in general of 
ages before the Christian era.* They are here A\il Fs conquerors: the bracchw were discarded 
engraved, to convey an idea of the sort of orna- ic ) Ae HI, the short Roman tunic and capacious wo 
mental taste displayed by our forefathers. In \ ie wv y. their ordinary covering. Among the ed 
Douglas’s “ Nenia Britannia” some beautiful ‘ SS 77 VV A marbles at Oxford is a hes-eelied paler sr | 
specimens of these ornaments, and cloak clasps, 4 UN VE IMATE A -- ‘ at Lud. 
, gate in 1669,* to the memory of a British soldier | 
or fibula, may be seen, together with many ; é ar of the Second Legion: he is represented with | 
curious ornamental relics of this early period. a | mt ! long hair, a short lower garment fastened with 
These are all the articles of dress actually re- } r " IY, the waist by a girdle and fibula, 
maining to us; but the description of Boadicea, t a) wr  \/d flung over his breast and one @ long segun | 
left us by Dion Cassius, will help us to form a Mf } | i y cast off in Umaet eaten: ube eehion 
fair notion of the general appearance of a British 4 \\ P lhe’ 3 hontl a cnsulaatin aie + ht ts hel : let 
female. She wore her long yellow hair flowing Ba! | me handed sword the point resting een 
over her shoulders; round her neck a golden 0h Wie PAS PY | Pennant regard ed this v cuts ieee 
torque, and bracelets ornamented her arms and Wy f ' a representation of a British soldier probably 
wrists. She was attired in a tunic of several NY \\ Te as ae Chena Britonum,+ dressed ond d 
colours (blue, red, and yellow, or a mixture of Ys \ AP . the manner of the country The slight difference 
these colours predominated), which hung in folds f i lf A By perhemeg gn ye Son 
about her. A cloak was thrown over all, which jeunes Wil baabane an Fatiene 
was fastened by a fibula, or brooch. : , le 
The details ‘a the earliest English costume | It represents a Druid in his long tunic and —* ens fo long and mantle, is 
have been thus entered upon, because it was felt | mantle, holding in his right hand the sacred copie rom a F — bas-relief found 
necessary to guide the artist, in his delineation of | symbol of the Crescent; the Arch Druid beside | at Cirencester in . 
ancient life, by fact illustrations alone; and | him is crowned with oak-leaves, and bears a 
many attempts have been made in expensive | sceptre. The Druids were divided into three 
works and of much pretension to accuracy, that | classes—the Druid (Der-wydd) or superior in- 
may considerably mislead him in his details; | structor, distinguished by the “ proud white 
authorities have been cited and used that are | garments,” mentioned as his characteristic cos- 
in reality of little value, and plates, the result of | tume by the ancient Welsh bard Taliesin, who 
this guess-work, are fortified by learned deserip- | wrote in the sixth century; the Ovate, from 
tion, and quotations apparently unquestionable, | Go-wydd, or O-vydd, subordinate instructors, 
of authorities by no means valid, and from which | who wore robes of bright green, symbolic of 
it would not be difficult to manufacture the | the learning they professed, and their knowledge 
most absurd figures. The descriptions of ancient | of the secrets of nature whose colours they wore ; 
writers should be the groundwork of the design, | and the Bards (Beirrd), or teachers of wisdom, 
and all its accessaries may be readily obtained by | and “ wearers of long blue robes.” Noviciates 
a reference to the works treating on the contents | were clothed in garments of three colours—blue, 
of early British sepulchres, where alone the real | green, and white, or red, which were disposed 
articles are to be met with that once decorated | in stripes or spots; for a disciple about to be 
our forefathers, and which have never yet been | admitted a graduate is allegorically described by 
fully used. The style of ornament at this period | the bards as “ a dog with spots of red, blue, and 
may be gathered from the simply-varied decora- n.” 
tions of the breast ornaments io Hoare’s South Various Druidic remains have been discovered 
Wiltshire,“ Tumuli,” pl. 10 avd 96, or else from | from time to time in England and Ireland. In 
the many vases engraved in the same work. | the Royal Irish Society are preserved some ex- 
From these and the figures of Gaulish chiefs | ceedingly beautiful specimens of the ornaments In “ Archwologia,” vol. xxiii., is ved 8 Ct 
extant, or the bas-relief upos Trajan’s column, } worn upon the breast of the chief priest—the | rious military relic of this early It is the 
enough for the artist's purpose may be ob- | Jodhian Morian, or breast-plate of judgment, | exterior coating of an ancient British shield, swt 
tained ; but on no account should he depend im- | believed to be endowed with the power of | as the Britons fabricated after they had been it- 
plicitly upon any attempt to realize these people | strangling the wearer who gave false judgment. | quced to imitate the Roman fashions. It ™ 
in modern designs, however they may be backed | There is a beautiful engraving of one of these | held at arm’s length, by a handle fitted into the 
by learned statements ; for they all fail in truth- breast-plates in the “ Archeologia,” vol. vii, and groove made by the ornament, the gripe bein 
fulness in many particulars, upon a comparison | also of the “ Liath Meisicith,” or stone of judg- guarded with a convex boss. This shield appeu 
with any genuine antique figure. ‘ ment, a large erystal set in silver, and sur- | to have been originally gilt; the umboisom 
Druidie costume was of patriarchal simplicity. | rounded by other stones. They no doubt had | mented with pieces of red cornelian fasteved by 
Long white garments covered their persons, and | their origin in the Jewish “ Urim and Thum- | brass pins; and, says Sir 8. R. Meyrick, in whee 
hung upon the ground. A mantle also of white | mim.” In the second volume of the “ Archwo- cenien tl carious relic remains, “ it is in- 
(but bordered, say some authors, with purple), | logia,” there is an engraving of a | > | toe late these artistic porto 
hung from their shoulders, and fell in broad agar ——. unar orna- | possible to contempla 
t , 'n Droad | ment, similar to that held by the Druid priest in | without feeling convinced that there is # mister 
aw — feet de was fastened upon the | the Autun bas-relief ; it is tastefully and beau- | of British ornament with such resemblances" 
shoulders by drawing a portion through a ring. tifully ornamented by indented work in lines | the elegant designs on Roman work, as would 
and zig-zags, as they all are. From the cireum- produced by a people in a less state phone 
* In the “ Description de 'Egyrte,” published by stance of the point of the crescents having upon | tion.” We engrave this unique curiosity 
the French government, under Napoieon, is an engray- | them at right angles two small circular plates | the ornament beside it, on @ scale, that ® 
ing of a small cross with a hole at the top, by which it | about the size of a guinea they were also iari be more seen. Itws 
was suspended, as they are now wern in Catholic coun- jectured to be breast : post ey ee 
tries, and which was disinterred in an Egyptian sarco- 1 ornaments, for by passing 
phagus. We are also told that the Druids used this | ‘°OP® Over these they would become readily and F 
tymtot othe tart ties, ir Re Meyrick ins | conveniently pendulous fom the neck ct'me | _¢ Ht mas dacorered daring 
Islands,” has represented one of them in the "back wearer. They were very thin: the one here | Spinted be the 
ground to his design of Druidic costume. He says : 
that they were set up in public places, being formed of penny weights. 
the stu of an cak-tree, with pares faed on each | Many other antiquities of the 
piaced, according to Lucan, the 7 tem, @ puna - fund scattered through the various volumes 
God, in shape also like a cross, without the upper limb ; of the Archwologia” of the Society of Anti- 
end ages the other cut the names of their national | (¥aries, “ Hoare’s Wiltshire,” “ King’s Muni- 


menta Antiqua,” “ Vallancey’s Collectanea de ' of the Romans wi 
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found in the bed of the river Witham, in Lin- 
colnshire. 

The female dress underwent little or no change. 
The British gwn, from whence comes the modern 
“ gown,” came down to the middle of the thigh, 
the sleeves barely reaching to the elbows; it was 
sometimes confined by a girdle. Beneath this a 
larger tunic reached to the ancles. The hair was 
trimmed after the Roman fashion, and upon the 
feet, when covered, were sometimes worn shoes 
of a costly character, of which we know the Ro- 
mans themselves to have been fond. An ex- 
tremely beautiful pair was discovered upon open- 
ing a Roman burial-place at Southfleet, in Kent, 
in 1802. They were placed in a stone sarcopha- 
gus, between two large glass urns, or vases, each 
containing a considerable quantity of burnt bones. 
They were of supurb and expensive workman- 
ship, being made of fine purple leather, reticu- 
lated in the form of hexagons all over, and each 
hexagonal division worked with gold. 





Many passages in ancient writers mention that 
great attention was paid by the Roman ladies 
and soldiers to the ornaments upon their shoes, 
which were as rich and costly as the circum- 
stances of the wearer could permit. They were 
buried, perhaps, as the most valuable and showy 
article of dress, and one that the deceased would 
least wish to part with. 

: THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

For the costume of the Anglo-Saxons we have 
abundant authority in the drawings executed by 
their own hands, and still existing among our col- 
lections of illuminated* manuseripts. It will be 
sufficient, however, for our purpose and that of the 
artist,to confine our notice to a few of the more 
important ones, which most fully illustrate the ge- 
neral dress of the community ; and nearly all 
that is wanted may be found in two manuscripts 
in the Cottonian Collection,+ now in the British 

* The term “ illuminated,” was applied to those 
7 oe executed in gold and body-colour to be met 
nal inancient manuscripts, by the earlier continental 
- eaaries 5 and it has been retained as expressive of 
oon snulency and beauty with which they are executed, 

*¢ pene this word conveys perhaps the best idea. 
e Se called from Sir Robert Cotton, who collected 
pn MSS. during the reigns of Elizabeth and James L, 
a suffered much persecution on their account, as 
then. private letters and papers of state were among 

» and he was for years debarred the privilege of 


their use. His son, Sir ‘ ‘h , 
collection considerably. omas Cotton, augmented the 
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Museum, marked “ Claudius, B. 4,’* and Har- 
leian MS.,+ No. 603; the first « translation of the 
Pentateuch into Anglo Saxon, written and pro- 
fusely illuminated in the tenth century, by 
Zlfricus, Abbot of Malmsbury, at the command of 
#thelward, an illustrious Ealderman. It contains 
a vast variety of valuable illustrations, nearly every 
incident mentioned being delineated in a drawing, 
and all the characters represented in the eostume 
of the period when the manuscript was executed ; 
it being a custom (fortunately for the antiquary) 
with the artists to represent the subjects he was 
about to illustrate, precisely as they would occur 
in similar circumstances in his own time. This 
has afforded a valuable fund of materials to the 
student of ancient costume and manners, and 
gives a reality to the study not to be found else- 
where. The dress, carriages, implements of war 
and husbandry, the pleasures of the chase, or the 
amusements of the people, are here fully deli- 
neated. The second manuscript is, probably, a 
century later, but it is executed with less finish, 
the drawings being slight, but valuable and varied, 
and furnish some very curious pictures of man- 
ners. I have also made some selections from 
another manuscript in the Harleian collection, 
No. 2908, the Missal of the church of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury, and some others. 

But, perhaps, the finest specimen of the arts in 
the tenth century, is to be found in the library of 
his grace the Duke of Devonshire. It is a splen- 
didly decorated Benedictional, executed for St. 
Ethelwold, and under his auspices and direction, 
to be used in his see of Winchester. It was com- 
pleted between the years 963 and 984, and it is 
this known date that stamps so much value on 
the manuscript. With great liberality, its noble 
possessor allowed the Society of Antiquaries to 
engrave fac-similes of the thirty illuminations 
contained in the volume; and they were pub- 
lished, together with an account of the book, in the 
24th volume of the“ Archaologia.” As these are 
the finest specimens of the arts of design at pre- 
sent existing of this early period, and the book is 
more easily accessible than the others I have 
quoted, I would almost prefer directing the artists’ 
attention to the admirably-executed fac-similes 
there published, and which will supply him with 
the costume, and more particularly the orna- 
mental designs of the period, as fully or more 
fully than may be obtained from any other 
source. The late Mr. Ottley, so well known for 
his knowledge of art and its history, declared 
“he thought these drawings in the highest de- 
gree creditable to the taste and intelligence of 
this nation, at a period when, in most parts of 
Europe, the fine arts are commonly believed to 
have been at a very low ebb.” 

For the Royal Costume of the Anglo-Saxons 
we meet with many authorities. The grants by 
King Edgar to the abbey of Winchester, which 
were written in letters of gold in the year 966, 
and which contains, opposite their names, the 
marks of the King and Saint Dunstan, and is 
now in the British Museum, Cotton MS. No. 
966, gives us the portrait of this monarch and his 
costume. In its details his dress is exceedingly 
simple, consisting of a plain tunic, over which is 
thrown a mantle or short cloak, and his legs are 








* This is one of the “ press-marks”’ originally used 
for the convenience of finding the books easily. They 
stood in presses or cases, over each of which was a 
bust of one of the Cesars. Thus this book was in that 
one over which a bust of Claudius was placed ; it stood 
on shelf D., and was the fourth book upon that shelf. 
The collection having been used for upwards of two 
centuries by learned men of all countries, and their re- 
ferences to the books used as their authorties given 
thus, it became essential that upon their removal no 
alteration should take place in this particular; and 
hence they are still referred to as they originally stood 
in the library of the Cotton family. 

+ This collection of manuscripts is so named from 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and prime minister to 
Queen Anne, and bis son Edward, the second and last 
Earl of Oxford, who brought together nearly 8000 vols. 
of letters, papers, charters, and documents of all kinds, 
illustrative of English and foreign history, inclusive of 
illuminated books on all subjects, many of an exceed- 
ingly rare, beautiful, and curious kind. 





enswathed in bands to the knee. A finer ex- 
ample of royal costume is, however, to be found 
in the Benedictional above mentioned, and which 





is copied above. It represents one of the Magi 
approaching the Virgin and Child with his offer- 
ing. He wears a crown of a simple form, with a 
plain purple tunic reaching nearly to the knees, 
and confined round the waist by a linen girdle. 
His short blue cloak, bordered with gold, covers 
the left arm, leaving the right one perfectly free, 
as it is fastened on the right shoulder by a gold 
fibule or brooch. The kind of bandaged stock- 
ing, so common on all Saxon figures, is seen in 
this instance to greater advantage than in any 
other known to exist. His legs are enswathed up 
to the knee in garters of gold, tied in a knot at 
the top, from which hang tassels. This peculiar 
feature of Anglo-Saxon dress was in common use 
among the shepherds and country people of 
France as late as the 15th and 16th centuries, 
and was called “ des lingettes.” In the Appen- 
nines, the Contadina wear a kind of stocking 
bandaged all the way up; the bandages gene- 
rally crossing each other. In the Cotton MB., Ti- 
berius C, 6., is a representation of King David 
playing on the harp, whose legs are crossed with 
bandages diagonally ; this was the orignal 
* cross-gartering” as mentioned by Shakspere in 
“Twelfth Night,” and the fashion lingered in 
England ata still later period. Barton Holyday, 
who wrote fifty years after our great dramatist, 
speaks of 
sad some sharp, cross-gartered man 

Whom their loud laugh might nick-name Puritan.” 

The costume of a queen appears to have been 
nearly the same as that worn by the noble and 
wealthy ladies of the land ; in a similar way that 
of their kings differs in no degree from the ordi- 
nary costume of a nobleman or chief, except in 
the addition of the regal diadem.* The figure 
selected as an example of queenly costume occurs 
in Harleian MS., No. 603, She wears a long 
gown which falls in folds round her feet, and 
having full hanging sleeves, the figure is in out- 
line in the manuscript, but the colours have been 
indicated by inks of different tints; this gown 
is coloured red. Over the gown is thrown a ca- 
pacious blue mantle, which almost entirely en- 
velopes the figure; it is wound round the waist 
and thrown over the left shoulder, from whence 
it descends behind the back and nearly reaches 
the ground ; it is so disposed as to cover the left 
side of the body from the waist downward leaving 
the right side partially free; the mantle hanging 
in folds from the left arm. This graceful disposi- 
tion of so important a portion of the costume has 
a peculiarly grand and dignified effect, which is 
aided not a little by the extreme simplicity of 
the entire dress, which is perfectly unornamented. 


* The crowns of both these royal figures are of the 
simple form so common in Ango-Saxon illuminations, 
that of the Queen being decorated with fleur-de-lis, 
which are the usual ornaments upon them, and are 
more like our modern ideas of a French crown, than 
the crowns worn at this early period by French 
sovereigns, as depicted in contemporary MSS. 
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The ecclesiastical costume may be well illus- 
trated by the annexed figures, copied from an illu- 
mination in the ancient Missal of St. Augustine, 
formerly belonging to the monastery at Canter- 
bury, and now in the Harleian collection, No. 
2908, It represents Abbot Elfnoth, who died 
in the year 980, presenting his book of prayer 
to St. Augustine, the founder of his monastery, 
and is one of the earliest representations extant 
of the official ecclesiastical habits used at this 
early period, the drawing having been exe- 
cuted in the abbot’s life-time. The saint is 
in full costume as archbishop, and wears the 
chasuble,* a purple mantle bordered with gold, 
that covers the upper part of the body and 
reaches beyond the waist and as far as the 
wrist, when the arms were allowed to hang 
beside the body; and which hung in a half 
circle in front, when the arms were uplifted. 
Over this is the pall, a narrow strip of woollen 
cloth, upon which crosses were embroidered, and 
which passed over the shoulders of the metropo- 
litan or archbishop, and with which he was in- 
vested on his nomination to the see. Immedi- 
ately under the chasuble is the dalmatict (coloured 
yellow in the original) which has long sleeves 
reaching nearly to the wrist; beneath this ap- 
pears the ends of the stole, a band or scarf that 
passed over the shoulders and round the neck. 
The undermost part of the dress being the alb,t 
of blue with tight sleeves to the wrist. His shoes 
are black, and he wears no mitre, its first ap- 
pearance in the Latin church being about the 
middle of the eleventh century. 

Abbot Elfnoth wears a chasuble of green bor- 
dered with gold, which projects upwards to a 
point behind his head, similar to a hood; a dal- 
matic of yellow embroidered with leaves (as is 
also that worn by the archbishop), and an alb 
of blue. Behind is an attendant priest, dressed 
in a yellow dalmatic similar to the abbot’s, with 
a plain close collar anda blue alb; he carries the 
pastoral crook, which is of singular simplicity, 
varying in no degree from that of an ordinary 
shepherd. It had, indeed, an allusion to the Sa- 
viour as “ the good shepherd,” and all the other 
portions of priestly costume have an allegorical 
allusion to the Christian faith. Thus the cha- 





* So called from the protection nst the weather it 
afforded the wearer, it was also called the pluvial for 
the same reason. 

, t ee ——— 2 was the om om w the long flow- 
ng worn by priests, and resembling a n in its 
form. The name is also frequently applied to the 
gown with wide sleeves, so common upon royal figures 
as late as the reign of Raward the Fourth, and which 
was a peculiar feature in costume, as we shal! 
in the course of these semerbe. : = 
¢ Thealb wasalong garment reaching tothe feet,which 
notwithstanding its name, was ast dluaye necessarily 
white, nor was it invariably made of liven cloth. It 
wes lnerntod to - = the a eee which 
v viour had i 
and mocked 4a gy on — 

The details of ecclesiastical costume have been thus 
minutely entered on, because much confusion has 
arisen from the changes in name and form produced 
by centuries, and which render them difficult to be un- 


ood by the general reader; and this must be my 
excuse to some of the readers of these papers for what 
may seem to them to be unnecessarily minute descri 


we of which I and other artists have felt t 


suble represents the purple garment which the 
po any se upon Jesus Christ; the stole, the 
cords with which he was bound, &c. 

The general civil costume of the Anglo-Saxons 
appears to have been exceedingly simple; a plain 
tunic enveloped the body, and reached to the 
knee, fastened round the waist by a girdle of 
folded cloth of the same colour, or secured by a 
band slightly ornamented. The tunic was some- 
times enriched by a border of ornaments in small 
compartments, generally representing leaves, or 
the usual square and circular simple patterns 
so common at this period. The Saxon name for 
this article of dress was tunic; for in an illumi- 
nation, to be seen in the Cotton MS., Claudius, 
B. 4, representing the brothers of Joseph bringing 
to Jacob his“ coat of many colours,” they exclaim 
“ pay tumican pe Fundon” (this tunic we found); 
and it is a curious instance of the simplicity of 
the Saxons in this article of their dress, that the 
“ many colours” of the tunic are endeavoured to 
be conveyed to the eye of the spectator by the 
gradation of one tint only—blue, which is the 
colour of the tunic; and spots of darker and 
lighter blue fill the centre, while a border of 
light blue edges the bottom and wrists. This 
tunic, from the circumstance of its being held in 
the hand, and not worn upon the body, is clearly 
distinguishable in all its parts ; it is made to fit 
closely round the neck, and is open half-way 
down the breast. It is also open at the sides, from 
the hip to the bottom. A short cloak was worn 
over this tunic, as before observed, and generally 
fastened over the right shoulder ; but sometimes 
by a brooch in the centre of the breast, the cloak 
or mantle hanging over the arms when uplifted, 
and sometimes reaching below the knee. A wide 
cloak was also occasionally worn, wrapped round 
the figure, similar to the mantle of the queen 
engraved above. The shorter mantle sometimes 
loosely enveloped the right arm; and in the 
Benedictional of St. Ethelwold we see a pattern 
upon those worn by higher personages, generally 
composed of circles surrounded by dots, or cross- 
shaped ornaments, enriched by simple lines : this 
mantle sometimes pulled over the head, as a 
hood ; coverings for the head being seldom met 
with, and, when they are, being generally conical 
hats or caps, completely Phrygian in shape, as 
the war helmets of the time were; and it would 
seem that the head was always uncovered, except 
in the time of war; but many examples occur of 
war scenes where the combatants have no protec- 
tion for the head whatever. The hair was worn 
long, and hung upon the shoulders, being parted 
from the centre of the forehead, and tucked 
behind the ear; the beard was worn trimmed 
round the bottom, or else allowed to hang several 
inches upon the breast, and divided from the 
centre like a fork. 

“ Brech” and “ Hose” are alluded to by Saxon 
writers. The breeches were tight to the leg, and 
sometimes ornamented round the thigh and 
middle of the leg with coloured bars ; but some- 
times they were wide at the bottom, and reached 
only to the calf of the leg—such a one is seen 
upon the mounted soldier engraved below. The 
hose made of skin or leather is sometimes alluded 
to. Those reached to the knee; and when unor- 
namented by the bandages before described were 
sometimes bordered at the top. Their shoes are 
generally painted black, having an opening down 
the instep ; no fastenings appear in the drawings, 
but they were secured by thongs. Strutt, in his 
“ Horda Angel-cynan,” has engraved all the four 
varieties he could meet with ; they are extremely 
simple in form and are entirely unornamented 
although, as we shall have occasion to observe a 
little further on, the fashion of enriching them 
with embroidery, and even precious stones, be- 
came common among the noble and the wealthy 
while the middle classes indulged themselves with 
painted or embroidered shoes of a very ornamen- 
tal character, and which may have been the work 





of the ladies, who were celebrated f iri 
genuity in this way. or their in- 








to the knee was worn over 


quently referred to, the book 


commonly worn. Another 


No. 2908. The figure 


the hair is seen, it generally 
ornamented. The long gown, 


few are perfectly white. 
the civil costume. 


axe, or bow and arrows, and 
dition to their ordinary dress, 


The mounted warriors, 





extra clothing of defence: one 


hand, without the removal of the 
right hand is however protruded, and shows 

ornamental wrist of the sleeve, which fit 
tightly, but in a number of folds similar to tht 


The female costume appears 
in simplicity that of their lords, A 
fell in folds over the feet, and a 


that ; it 


have been confined at the waist, but 
covered the hands entirely. In the 
engraved from the Benedictional 


is held in 
tunic ; 


writers of their own period, that they were in 
the habit of loading their arms with them. 4 
hood covers the head, and hangs over the should- 
ders, and completes the nun-like costume the 


good example of 


female costume occurs in the Harleian M8, 
is intended for the Virgin 
Mary, but, as usual, it is but the figure of oe 
of the upper class. The two tunics are here very 
clearly seen: the upper one with its border and 
wide sleeve to the elbow, over which isa mantle 
that falls behind ; and the hood which seem 
wound about the head. Females of all ranks 
are seldom or ever seen without this hood; the 
Royal ladies wear it under their crowns. Whe 


lies in flat curls 


upon the head, and is bound by a fillet, slightly 


short upper tuai, 


and hood is then the ordinary costume of the 
Saxon females ; and in their dresses, as in thoe 
of the men, the prevailing colours are blue, mi, 
and green, with sometimes pink and violet, but 


The military costume differed but little from 
Many warriors are repre 
sented with no other weapons but a shield, spe, 


without any ai- 


here exhibited, weit ® 


of them pois! 
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ht hand, and holds a shield in his 


in his rig , 
ager ts centre; he has a tight 


“ the strap in i : 
left by the | trowsers; his shoes are pointed, 


ag and ful : 
a the spar, of the most ancient form, consists 
of a single goad. The warrior beside him 


-.hog a double axe or bipennis in his hand, 
oes derived from the nations of earlier | 
times. We sometimes see soldiers and husband- 
men with tunics drawn up to the girdle at its 
sides, to allow of greater freedom in motion ; for 
this reason the short tunic was preferred, or the 
tting vest and trowsers, as worn by the 


| ggure above delineated, and which occurs in the 





Harleian MS., No. 603. 





The two figures here engraved from the same 
MS. give us good examples of the foot soldiers 
of the day. One is habited in the tunic and long 
mantle, and holds in his hand the “ kite-shaped 
shield” that came into use at the end of their 
dynasty. A spear with its pennon is also held 
in the same hand, but no sign of armour and no 
helmet appears on him. The other warrior has 
a short tunic, and over that a cuirass that covers 
the body to the waist, where it ends in points. 
It would seem from the indications in the ori- 
ginal drawing to have been formed of scales— 
the “ scaly mail” of their early bards—made of 
overlapping slices of horn sewn upon coarse 
linen. He carries a round convex shield in his 
left hand, with the central boss and projecting 
spike which always appears upon their shields. 
They were formed of leather, the rim or boss of 
iron, and of this metal were their other weapons, 
which consisted of broad double-edged swords, 
daggers, long spears, and javelins. Some of these 
shields were large enough to cover the whole 
person. A curious example occurs in the Har- 





leain MS., 2908: it represents a soldier asleep 
at the sepulchre of Christ. He is dressed in 
&simple tunic, close trowsers, and black boots 
reaching to the ancle, which have a double 
ed of white dots running round the top and 
—, the centre. He holds a spear in his 
a » its head of curious form, and behind him 
* an immense shield ornamented with red rays 
‘ringing from its central boss. 
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The general forms of Anglo-Saxon helmets 
may be gathered from the group here brought 
together from various sources, and which ex- 
hibits every variety to be met with. No. 1 shows 
the form of the square helmet, as worn at an 
early period by the Saxons; it gives its shape 
much clearer than any representation to be met 
with elsewhere, and is copied from a plate in 
Montfaucon’s “ Antiquities of France,” where it 
is worn by the guards of Lothaire, in a repre- 
sentation of that monarch and his court, executed 
in the ninth century. One nearly similar is worn 
by Fig. 3, with the addition of a sort of crest, 
called by their writers “ camb on helme,” or 
the comb of the helmet, in allusion to its analogy 
to that upon the head of a fowl; it occurs in the 
Harleian MS., No. 603. Fig. 2. gives us the 
Phrygian-shaped cap, borrowed from classic 
times, and formed of leather, bound with metal, 
or made entirely of that substance ; it is copied 
from Vol. 24 of the “ Archwologia,” ina fac- 
simile from thelwold’s “ Benedictional,” the 
figure who wears it representing Enoch the pro- 
phet. No. 4 is a pointed helmet of a simpler 
form, displaying a slight variation from that pre- 
viously described. It occurs in the Harleian 
MS., No. 603, as also does No. 5, the back of 
which is serrated like a cockscomb, and has the 
point projecting forward. No. 6 gives us the 
commonest form of helmet, and that most fre- 
quently met with : it is a plain conical cap, with 
a rim probably of metal, and occurs in the Cotton 
MS., Claudius, B. 4. This head and No. 3 
also exhibit the only two varieties of beard worn 
by the Saxon; in one instance it is trimmed 
closely round the bottom, uniting with the 
whiskers, the upper lip being shaved ; in the 
other instance the beard is parted from the centre 
of the chin. Both varieties are equally common. 


[The next part will comprise the Anglo-Danish 
period, and the reigns of Edward the Con- 
fessor and Harold, including the entire series of 
Norman kings, and detailing the many curious 
changes of costume, both civil and military, 
introduced by them, or adopted during this 
eventful era. And here we shall begin to find 
our authorities of a more tangible kind than we 
have yet met with, although it has, in the course 
of these remarks, we think, been pretty fairly 
proved, that an imaginary costume, even for the 
earliest period of our history, is not absolutely 
the only one that can be adopted ; for, slight as 
the notices are, enough remains to found a picture 
on, although it will be attended, probably, with 
some thought and trouble to the painter. As we 
progress, however, and get beyond the reign of 
Henry II., we shall find the most ample authori- 
ties, not only for general costume but even for 
that of individuals ; and these will be carefully 
referred to, although the abundance rather than 
the paucity of our materials will present the 
only diffeulty in our selections of references to 
the best examples, and those most calculated to be 
useful to the historical painter.) 
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the subject of 


. I therein took oc- 
woods selected by the 
ciate 
3a . 

in Holland and in 
liable to be infested by the 
ved that even this 
y its ra ; on which 
those days, who set a due 
present, and who hoped to enjoy future, 
reputation, made frequent use of plates per, 
and they even took the precaution of gi cn 
Many of the smaller pictures of Co were 
painted on copper thus treated. The diffi- 
culty, perhaps the only one, with respect to cop- 


per, is that, when of size, the plates become 
unwieldy on account of the weight. The largest 
os ever painted on copper is recorded to have 

done b lomeo Sp » @ native of 
Antwerp, and born in 1546, who, od been ap- 


It has been already shown that, at a very early 
period, canvas was used for covering wooden pa- 
nels. The necessity for it is understood to 
from the liability of wood to crack, and by its 
depriving the colours, mixed in an aqueous vehicle, 
of a portion of their moisture, which, besides ad- 
ding to the unavoidable difficulty of painting a colla, 

oe eens ee ons wane Se 

wood. It was Margaritone’s invention, as Vasari 
asserts, to glue canvas over wood, and thereupon 
to apply his plaster of Paris or gypsum (gesso). 
Vasari’s account of the transaction is as follows :— 
‘* Ora tornando a Margaritone, per quello che si 
vede nelle sue opere, quanto alla pittura, egli fu il 
primo che considerasse quello che bisogna fare 
uando si lavora in tavole di legno, perché stiano 
Rees nelle commettiture, e non mostrino apren- 
dosi, poi che sono dipinta, fessure o squarti, 
avendo egli usato di mettere sempre sopra le tavole 

r tutto una tela ‘di panno lino, appiccata con 
‘orte colla fatta con ritagli di cartapecora e bollita 


in molte sue tavole e d’altri si vede.”’ 

In the 20th chapter of Vasari’s works, allusion 
is again made to this <7 where he says, with 
apparent contradiction, the old Greek masters 
practised this method ; for he observes, these old 
masters ‘‘ usavano nello i delle tavole 
questi maestre vecchi, dubitando che quello non si 
aprissero in su le commettiture, mettere per tutto 
con colla di carnicci tela lina, e poi sopra 
ingessavano per lavorarvi sopra.”’ = fer- 
ence in the two methods seems to consist in this, 
that Margaritone used size made of parchment 
shreds, while the ancient Greek masters 


F 


in w that . There are many rea- 
sons why gold should have had the oe 


grounds ; it is capable of r 
other metals without becoming honey-combed ; nei- 
ther would it be corroded by the vehicle or by the 
colours, or would it re-act upon them. These are 
reasons perfectly distinct from the consideration 
that a layer of metal between the ground of SYP. 


ies ; this was a 
B50 years.* 

An attempt was made by Giotto to substitute, 
for the usual gold ground one of other materials 
and the occasion, we are told, was this,—that 
being employed at Pisa to construct a building 

* n the Art-Union a most in 

See in the last Ant-Un ——y 


letter from a@ co’ t from Antwerp u 
subject, page 189. 
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. ic uld face the sea; 
marble, one side of we = ; —_ should adorn 
and it being also intended tha ) 47 

of the exterior with fresco paintings, ‘ 
first examined the state of Gn tee & enh 
that marble and even brie Fae 
inj by the joint effects of damp, a - + p 208 
mosphere, and other agents, he though o é 
remedy : he composed a mixture of lime, cypen ; ° 
and finely-pounded bricks, and this he applied to 
inlay or incrust such parts of the building as were 
to painted in fresco. Notwithstanding, the 
paintings soon exhibited marks of rapid decay, 
sarts of the paint being corroded, the carnations 
lackened, and even the plaster itself peeled ; for, 
it is in the nature of gypsum to rot 
when mixed with lime : “* Che avendo quelle pitture 
patito umido, si sono guaste In certi luogi, el in- 
carnazioni fatte nere, e l'intonaco, scortecciato ; 
senza che la natura del gesso, quandoé con la 
calcina mescolato, & d’infracidare col tempo e cor- 
rompersi; onde nasce che poi per forza guasta i 
colori, sebben pare che da principio faccia gran 
presa e buona.” : : : 

The composition here described is not very dis- 
similar to one recommended by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and which I will extract from the English transla- 
tion of Mr. Rigaud:—** After you have made a 
drawing of your intended picture, prepareagood and 
thick priming of pitch and brick-dust, well pound- 
ed, after which, give it a second coat of white lead 
and Naples yellow. ‘The picture, when finished, is to 
be varnished with clear and thick old oil, and then 
to have a glass fastened over it. Another anda 
better method is, instead of the priming of brick- 
dust and pitch, to take a flat tile well vitrified, 
then apply the coat of white and Naples yellow, 
and all the rest as before.”” Other examples of the 
kind might be quoted, but what I have here given 
are sufficient for my present purpose. : 

It is impossible to read the works of Vasari and 
not feel towards him the greatest admiration. His 
diligence, his research, his patience, his labour, 
his critical powers, and his impartiality, are all 
qualities which rarely meet in the same individual— 
and that individual too, himself, a great master. 
He has rescued from almost oblivion the memory 
of many great men—of Margaritone, of Cimabue, 
of Giotto, of whom, but for Petrarch, we might 
not have known anything—except from Dante’s 
Commedia : 

“ Credette Cimabue nella pintura 

‘Tener lo campo, ed ora ba Giotto il grido; 

Si che la fama di colui oscura.” 
And except for Vasari, we should have known 
nothing of their methods: he has informed us in 
what manner they worked and prepared their 
grounds, and with what kinds of s1ze they tem- 

ered their colours. This being a subject of much 

importance in our presentinquiry, 1 trust you will 
excuse my dwelling upon it at some length. 

[ again repeat Vasari’s assertion, that Margari- 
tone made his size of parchment shreds, and that 
the Greeks made theirs of an inferior kind of skin. 
The same author says of Cennini that, being greatly 
devoted to the Arts, he wrote a book with his own 
hand, treating of painting in fresco, in distemper, 
in egg-size, and in gum; and he quotes a passage 
from that writer, which | will translate. Treating 
of the various arts described in his book, he thus 
speaks of them and himself :—Cennino di Drea- 
Cennini, was taught these arts, at the age of 
twelve years, by Agnolo di Taddeo, of Florence, 
my master, who himself learned the same of Tad- 
deo, his father, who was baptized by Giotto, and 
was his disciple twenty-four years. This Giotto 
translated a work on the Art of Painting from the 
Greek * into Latin, and from this again into the 
vernacular tongue, which he accomplished better 
than any one else."’ The work, therefore, is of the 
highest authority and importance ; and as it em- 
braces many of the branches of Art, respecting 
which the moderns require to be instructed, why is 
it not better known? Why is it not in the hands 
of every amateur in the country? Of not less 
interest is the work of Theophilus, who thus 
describes himself :—** Theophilus servus servorum 
Dei, indignus nomine et professione monachi om- 
nibus mentis desidiam animaque utile manuum 
eccupacione et delectabili novitatum meditatione 
dechinare et caleare volentibus retributionem 
premii.""t In the chapter * De Coloribus cum 


* Perhaps of Apelles? a om 
+ Another work of great interest is the treatise, “ Di 
coloribus et artibus Komanorum,” of Eraclius. 


says Vasari, 
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gumma terendis,”” he directs the use of white of 
ege. In another chapter :— Quomodo aurum 
vel argentum libris imponatur,”” he recommends 
the same size :—"‘ clarum ex albugine ovi.”’ And in 
that chapter headed, “ De tabulis—et glutine 
casei,” he describes how boards are to be joined 
with cAsEUM, or the glue of cheese. : 

Vasari mentions as a common method in fresco 
painting (though not approved of by him), finish- 
ing in gum, in tragacanth, in egg, and in other 
similar things; and Van Mander, in his lives of 
the brothers John and Hubert Van Eyck, re- 
marks, that ‘ di gebroeders Joannes en FE ubertus 
Van Eijk, maakten veele Stukken in die lijm en 
eiverwe.” Now though Van Mander wrote many 
years after the death of Vasari, the same sources 
of information were doubtless open to both ; but 
even if this were not so, sufficient information is 
furnished by the other writers, to whom I have 
referred, to show that, with the exce ition of the 
size of egg (for the making of which Vasari gives 
directions), the kinds of size anciently used for 
distemper painting were similar, and perhaps the 
same as those now manufactured for other pur- 
poses connected with Art. 

We must now inquire what size was used for the 
composition of grounds for oil painting? And for 
an elucidation of this subject we have no published 
authority older than Vasari, who directs us * how 
to paint in oil upon panel and upon cloth ;’’ in 
which we are directed to make the priming of white 
lead, and to be beat down by hand! till equally 
and uniformly spread ; and this, he says, is called 
U'imprimitura. Elsewhere he observes :—** But 
canvass cannot be prepared in the same way as 
panels, for the former must be kept flexible, and 
if plastered, would crack on being rolled up.”” He 
therefore recommends that a paste be made with 
flour and linseed or nut oil, though nut oil, he 
adds, is better, as being Jess liable to become yel- 
low. To this paste of flour and oil is to be added 
two or three *measures of white lead. The canvass 
is first to have three or four coats of thin size 
(which he elsewhere directs to be made of parch- 
ment shreds), and the paste and lead is to be then 
laid on with a knife, the artificer having a care 
that all the holes be properly stopped. This done, 
one or two coats of soft sizeis to be passed over it, 
and upon this the mestica o imprimiture. 

The method here given of preparing grounds 
with flour paste will account for the result at which 
M. Merimée arrived. I will quote from the Eng- 
lish translation of Mr. 8. Taylor. Having ‘‘ had 
occasion to analyse a portion of the ground of a 
picture by Titian, painted on wood, the ground 
was composed of plaster of Paris, with starch and 
paste, butno glue or size, flour paste being used 
instead of gelatine.”’ 

I now come to the second part of my inquiry: 
—— the colour of the grounds used by the 
old masters. I find it here necessary to repeat 
what I stated in my former letter—that the mere 
colour of a ground is not of vital consequence to 
the durability of a picture. It may or it may not 
add to its beauty, in some respects, perhaps, to 
its transparency, according to the method by which 
it has been painted ; but its durability or prema- 
ture decay will certainly depend upon whether that 
method correspond to the nature and qualities of 
the ground. ‘To make this observation intelligible 
1 will quote another passage from the work just 
alluded to, as it embraces my meaning: ‘* In con- 
sidering simply what constitutes the true manner 
of each school, and of the several masters, so far 
as regards merely their technical process, we per- 
ceive that the entire code may be reduced to two 

yints, viz., transparent and opaque painting. 

¢ former, a most important ¢ uality in colouring, 
has been_particularly attended to by the ancient 
artists. To gain this essential object, some painters 
have laid in their pictures with thin washes, and 
ve used but little colour ; others have com- 
—— with solid painting, and then finished by 
tranapat — method has produced the most 
ansparent effects, and thus by different modes ob- 
taining similar results ; for we find that the solid 
paintings of Titian and Rembrandt are equally 
Browns" ith those of Fra Bartolomeo and the 
Their washes, 


if laid on a dark gro ‘ 
from its ground, must, 


known nature, be absorbed, and s0, in 


* Merimée’s Art of Painting, p. 38. 





t Macinate, i. e., as much a 
» 1. @., a mt scan be ground a 
time.—See Altieri’s “ Italian Dictionary.” teen 





like manner, of the other parts 

wherever there is little body of ph. 
whole of the middle and other tender tin 
time, disappear, and in the course 
a picture thus painted will exhibit 
unmeaning sfarey lights, and dark 
shadows. It therefore follows of 
conceive, that ‘ Fra Bartolomeo 
painted ona light if nota ectly 

Such white ground in pictures 
the manner of a foil, bringing light 
the colours, and thus giving them 
full force, their clearness and 
out the aid of much glazing, 

_ Inopaque painting the operation is 
lights are laid on in body, massive} 
the half-lights and middle tints, 
dows, cut out upon the lights, are 
that is with much colour. The 
giving transparency to ev 
the whole, are sonnel ied i 
which even thin washes may be p 
eo = oe colour of the 
solutely and effectually obliterated .as i 
of Claude ; and yet the most brilliant, 
and aérial effects are produced, while t 
of ‘the picture and the permamancy 
thoroughly secured. or this class 
more or less in this manner, are h 
Correggio, Domenichino, Titian, i 
tegna, Gaspar Poussin, Rosa Trivoli 
Eckhout, Claude, J. Jordaens, Vandy 
Rosa, Murillo, and numbers of others of 
nation and school. I have given the above 
I must remark, without any reference to the con. 
parative merits of the masters, but merely as they 
came into my mind. It is worthy of remark, thet 
the paintings of these masters which were done on 
a white ground are, for the most part, ina mor 
perfect state at this day than those painted on 1 
reddish or dark ground; and they a higher 
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price in the market. This observation 
ticularly to the pictures of both the old and 
young Teniers, and of Gaspar Poussin, and almost 
all fruit and flower painters. 

The masters who adopted the slight and trang. 
rent methods were Wynants, , Wouver. 
mans, Cuyp, and as has been stated “ Fra Bartolo. 
meo and the Bronzini.’’ To these —s 
added numbers of others from the Dutch 

For the sake of comparison and of bringig 
names together, I will here instance, though ot 
of order, those of the Tenebrosi, who painted 
on dark and oily grounds. Their pictures have 
all greatly faded, and in some cases are undistio- 
guishable. Some of their names are the following: 
Rutilio Manetti, Tintoretto ‘in his worst period, 
Guido in ditto, Padovanino, Carpioni, Enea Sd. 
meggia, G. And. Donducci, Geo. Bat. Paggi, 
Cesare Dandini, Maria Nuzzi della Penna, Pim 
Ricchi, Franceso Maffei, Giov. Besienes, & 
Maria Crespi, Simon Germyn, Gfod 
John Van Hagen, Francis Krause, Egbert Herms- 
kirk the old, and others too numerous to mention, 
ranging from the years 1550 to 1700. As thiss 
not merely matter of opinion, but rests upon the 
authority of historians whom I shall quote, | wil 
proceed with my subject. 

The colours of Margaritone’s grounds are eas 
determined, as he painted on gold-leaf laid on #- 
menian bole, probably in the manner described 
Vasari. The practice of Cimabue and Giotto, a! 
their contempories and successors, were the sam; 
and as it prevailed till towards the end of the fifteesh 
century, it survived the distemper methods. It's 
therefore, more than probable, oo oe 
remains to be determined, that Van Eyck, 
made his discovery of oil  punees in the early pat 
of that century, used gold-leaf grounds. _ 
tures, however, are too scarce, and ” 
luable to admit of their being examined “ey 
that would set the question at rest. Nor is _ 
much consequence to my arg © sae 
one who has had the opportunity of —- he 
miring his pictures must be co ite 
painted upon a very light ground. Thereis# d 
doubt that Reubens, who continued ym 
Van Eyck, adopted also his grounds for ease! pf 
tures, though he often painted large subject 
larger even than the life. 

[It is with extreme regret that we fod oo 
compelled to divide this interesting howere, 
communication. The remainder must be, 
postponed to our next number. 
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+4 ” 
« Heaven be praised, 
don was burnt.” Streets close, confined, and in- 


ie ing no-where, ill-drained, and worse 
tenalsed, Secs incommodious and ill-built, each 
me overhanging the other, and approaching its- 
opposite neighbour so affectionately as nearly to 
shut out fresh air and the sun-light, were the pre- 
vailing features of the metropolis of “ old-time, 
and such as could not be got rid of too soon, or 
too entirely. Bad as all this was, and apparent 
now as the necessity of some alteration in it 
would seem to have been, so difficult is it to in- 
duce men to make even trifling temporary sacri- 
fices for ulterior advantage, or indeed even to 
convince them of the unfitness of what they have 
hecome accustomed to, and the necessity of 
change, that many, many years would have 
elapsed without any wholesale and satisfactory 
improvement in London streets but for that oc- 
currence, which was then felt to be so calamitous 
| and distressing. ‘The same short-sighted views as 
those above hinted at, with other causes, prevented 
full advantage being taken of the fine opportunity 
which was then afforded for making London a 
model city. Much was done, but more remained 
undone, and so will remain, until men see their 
real interest more clearly than at present, or acci- 
dent forces abruptly on them the changes they 
themselves should long ago have prepared for 
and worked out. 

The destruction of the old Royal Exchange in 
1838, and the determination to re-erect it on a 
scale suitable to the metropolis of the first trading 
country in the world, presented an opportunity for 
most important improvements in its neighbour- 
hood. It is to be regretted that this occasion has 
not been fully made use of, but that, for the 
sake of a comparatively trifling sum of money, 
the locality is much confined, and evils undeniable 
are probably made perpetual. We do not now 
speak of the building in progress of erection, but 
of the approaches and the locality, leaving any 
opinion of the former (further than what was ex- 
pressed at the time of the ill-managed and hu- 
miliating competition for designs,) until its com- 
pletion ; suffice it to say, the structure is proceed- 
ing very rapidly, and that it is not likely at pre- 
sent to excite any violent predisposition in its 
favour. Let us, however, hope for the best. Mr. 
Tite is unquestionably a man of ability and skill, 
and although he entered on this matter under 
circumstances that induced much ill-feeling 
against him and made him many enemies, should 
hot be prejudged or otherwise unfairly treated. 
| Now, notwithstanding that more ought to have 

been done to obtain a perfect site for the new Ex- 

| change, to create new, or improve existing, 
| thoroughfares, it is certain that when the block of 
houses at present occupied by the Sun Fire Com- 
pany and others is cleared away as intended, a 
good open area will be obtained, and the general 
i aspect of this part of the City rendered strikingly 
. some. The Mansion House, which does not 
: deserve the heavy share of abuse lavished on it by 
| one writer after another, in the follow-my-leader 
| fashion too often adopted ; the church of St. 
Mary, Woolnoth, a design displaying much 
originality and boldness ;* the new buildings in 
King William-street and Princess-street, the tower 
of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and part of the Bank of 

atin ne, author of the “Churches of London,” in his 
| las i says truly, “ Its architect, Nicho- 
’ pil of Sir Christopher Wren, may 


be classed among the numerous victims who have been 
ofered up at the altar of epigram. That there are 











— echoes than voices’ in the world, none can doubt. 
, erty of men will not take the trouble to judge 
[ emselves, but prefer to adopt at once the opinions 


ot cthers, and promulgate them as their own; and 
poor Aen opinions are couched in smartly-turned 
on ‘ %, are condensed into pithy sentences, or mea- 

*d into jingling rhymes, easily retained by the 
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says Malcolm, “ old Lon- | s 





memory, they are transmitted from mouth to mouth 
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and, will allcome into the view, and assist the 
@eil. Hereafter, too, it is to be hoped that one 

of the Poultry, at present so narrow as to be 
totally inadequate to the traffic, will be taken down 
and put back, so as to render the new Exchange 
visible from Cornhill. At present, however, we 

-will leave-what may be dane and speak of what is. 
In order to improve the approaches on the north 
side of the Exchange, the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew, erected by Sir Christopher Wren in 1667, 
and celebrated as the burial place of Miles Cover- 
dale, one of the earliest reformers of the church, 
was taken down. On its site the Sun Fire Assur- 
rance Company, displaced, as already mentioned, 
from their old offices, have erected a very exten- 
sive building, which may claim praise for some 
originality in design. Occupying the corner of 
Bartholomew-lane and Lothbury, it displays two 
frontages, each of considerable length, and is well 
seen. The extreme angle of the edifice next the 
Exchange is taken off, and in the square face there 
formed is placed the chief entrance, adorned with 
fruitand foliage. Above it are windows, the top- 
most of which is surmounted by a large “ Sun” in 
stone, and other emblems, somewhat coarsely ex- 
ecuted ; indeed we can hardly help remarking, that 
none of the sculptured foliage has that grace and 
elegance which is to be desired. The building, 
which is wholly of stone, is in three stories, ter- 
minating with an enriched cornicione, and in 
style may be described as Grecianized Italian. 
In the centre of the upper story, on each side, a 
recess is formed, wherein are placed three de- 
tached columns, with bell-shaped composed capi- 
tals, of rather doubtful outline. The windows at 
each extremity of the building have projecting 
balconets, the soffit of which is panelled and or- 
namented ; foliage fills up the space between the 
upper and lower windows, and the pedimental 
heads contain sun-flowers and other sculptured 
decorations. The whole front displays much 
pleasing variety of light and shade, a desideratum 
not easily attainable in street architecture ; and 
although open to some objections in detail, as for 
example, to the modillion in the cornice, where 
the same form is applied twice, must be consi- 
dered an ornament to the metropolis highly 
creditable to Mr. Cockerell, the accomplished 
architect employed. 

Immediately adjoining this building, in Bar- 
tholomew-lane, the Alliance Assurance Company 
have erected an extensive edifice, designed by 
Mr. Thomas Allason. The architect has here un- 
fortunately chosen a very hackneyed type, which 
it had been hoped was almost exploded. The 
centre of the building consists of an attached 
Corinthian portico of four columns (termed tech- 
nically tetrastyle), rising from a plain basement ; 
the entablature is continued to the extremity of 
the building, and the angles of the front termi- 
nated with pilasters. Between the columns 
(which it may be remarked are not at equal dis- 
tances, the centre opening being larger than the 
others) appear two stories of windows, producing 
the feeling that the portico must have been built 
up as an after-thought, or that a modern house 
had been erected within the ruins of an ancient 
temple. Columns and entablature from ancient 
models are such available means of gaining an 
appearance of magnificence, and are so likely to 
be appreciated as such by the multitude, that it 
is not very wonderful architects have continued 
to drag them in neck and heels on all occasions. 
It is quite time, however, that they were put on 
one side, and used only when wanted, or, at all 
events, where fitting. We make these remarks 
rather with reference to a system than an indi- 
vidual instance: we know well that “ if to do 
were as easy as to know what ’twere well should 
be done, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men’s cottages princes’ palaces ;” and we would 
not willingly hurt the feelings of any. The order 
employed is from the temple of Vesta, at Trivoli, 


(sometimes from century to century,) as truth beyond | similar to the Bank: some of the details are 


inquiry, and work effects 
; the case may be, 
could not have 


Af either for good or evil, as 
which those who first uttered them 
anticipated.’’ 








ee, 


| 


nicely designed. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Hall, in Bishopsgate- 





street, is another building displaying precisely 
the same management of front, and open to the 
same objection, with additions; for it has, apart 
from its radical defect, a certain gawkiness far 
from pleasing. 

The new building on the site of the French 
Protestant Church in Threadneedle Street, called 
the Hall of Commerce (the exact destination of 
which has given rise to a vast deal of surmise and 
suggestion), is rapidly approaching to completion. 
Its characteristics externally are, anoble simplicity, 
and an amount of sculptured decoration greater 
in proportion to the size of the front than has yet 
been attempted in London. The elevation con- 
sists but of a colossal doorway, with two windows 
of proportionate size on each side of it, a deep 
wide panel above these extending nearly the 
whole length of the building, and an enriched 
entablature terminating the whole, the frieze of 
which is adorned with a continued scroll some- 
what too coarsely worked. The tablet contains 
a bas-relief of very large size, representing the 
results of commerce and enterprise, of very supe- 
rior design and execution, and entitled to what 
we shall hereafter give it, namely, a lengthened 
examination and description. It is the work of 
Mr. Watson, proves him to be a man of more 
than ordinary ability, and materially aids in pro- 
ducing the very satisfactory whole which the 
front presents, The interior is formed into two 
magnificent apartments, besides others of less 
importance. The principal room is perhaps about 
the size of Freemasons’ Hall, lighted by three 
lanterns in the ceiling, and very profusely orna- 
mented with friezes, pilasters,and columns. The 
second room is less; it is lighted by the front 
windows, and has a semicircular tribune on the 
opposite side, the upper part of which is of glass. 
The whole of the scrolls, cornices and foliage with 
which these rooms are adorned, is cleverly mo- 
delled in very high relief. Mr. Moxhay, the 
spirited proprietor of this building, is said to have 
been his own architect; but for the truth of this 
we would not venture to vouch, indeed we are 
hardly able to believe that any but a professional 
man could have carried out the details of the 
structure, although another may have given the 
general arrangement and design. 

A new building for the French Protestant 
Church has been raised in Aldersgate-street, nearly 
opposite to the Post-office, and promises to be a 
pleasing little structure; the style is Tudor- 
Gothic. Mr. Higgins, the well-known surveyor, 
and Mr. Owen, his son-in-law, are the architects. 
The cost of the building will be about £5000, 
exclusive of the resident minister’s dwelling which 
adjoins it on the south side. This congregation 
hold a charter granted them by Edward VI., and 
have several points of interest in their history. 

In conclusion of these brief remarks, it 
is satisfactory to observe the increasing use 
made of stone externally in building, to the pre- 
judice of what is called compo. Mr. Cooper, in 
his work on England, remarks, “ were London to 
fall into ruins, there wouid probably be fewer of 
its remains left in a century than are now found 
in Rome. All the stuecoed palaces and Grecian 
facades of Regent-street and the Regent’s-park 
would dissolve under a few changes of the seasons, 
The noble bridge, St. Paul’s, the Abbey, and a 
few other edifices ‘would remain for the curious, 
but I think few European capitals would rela- 
tively leave so little behind them of a physical 
nature for the admiration of posterity.” If the 
constantly recurring cost of repairing and colour- 
ing our imitation fronts were properly taken into 
account, it would be seen, in many cases, that 
stone might be used with very little increase of 
expense, and with how much advantage in re- 
spect of appearance and durability it is needless to 
say. 
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THE PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL. mn 

Liverpoot Acapemy.—The Eighteenth Exhibi- 
tion of Works of Art, by British Artists, was open 
to the public on Monday, 12th September. It is, 
in all _ creditable; at least, on a par with 
any exhibition of a former year, although the 
prizes of the London Art-Union have naturally 
contributed to lessen the supply; and contains 
very few pictures indeed, from which either in- 
struction or enjoyment can be cpaiast. _— 
arrangements of the rooms, too, give evidence 0 
judgment, taste, and impartiality ; the best places 
ing accorded to the best paintings ; and no in- 
considerable skill having been shown in displaying 
them to advantage, by consulting the distribution 
of the light. e principal room at Liverpool is 
admirably calculated for the purpose. But the en- 
trance to the Academy is poor to a degree ; and we 
hope the time is not far distant when the funds 
of the Institution will justify some improvement 
in this respect. As will be supposed, the collec- 
tion—which consists of 594 works—is supplied 
chiefly by artists of the metropolis. Among the 
denizens of Liverpool, however, they have several 
worthy compeers. An Art-Union Society is in 
progress ; and, as usual, a prize of £50 will be 
awarded to one of the contributors.* 

No. 11. ‘ Hastings Fishing Boats on the Beach, 
Ebb Tide,” J. Waurers. A work of no incon- 
siderable promise ; the production of a Liverpool 
artist. It is forcibly and delicately wrought; and 
manifests a love for truth and nature. 

No. 14. ‘In Yorkshire,’ T. Creswick. A 
pure, fresh, and natural work ; remarkable for the 
grace which distinguishes all the productions of 
the painter. A more striking and a more interest- 
ing picture, however, is No. 69, ‘ A Farm Yard ;’ 
into which are skilfully introduced the figures of 
an aged woman and some playful children—her 
grandchildren—whose sports she is watching. 

No. 16. ‘ Farrier’s Shop,’ H. Boppincron. 
A capital interior. Of this excellent painter’s 
works we have three examples ; each of them pos- 
sesses much merit, and one, No. 166, ‘ The Gipsey 
Haunt’ is a production of very high order. 

No, 24. ‘Scene from the Sentimental Journey,’ 
W.P. Farru. Wenoticed this work at the British 
Institution. It is here seen to greater advantage, 
for it is worthily placed. 

No. 25. ‘ Dutch Boats beating into the Scheldt ;’ 
No. 41, ‘ Dutch Punt ashore at Scheveling,’ 
E. W.Cooxe. Two admirable pictures; the for- 
mer especially fine. They are evidently painted 
with great care, yet with a boldness and free- 
dom akin to the character of the scene and its 
accessarics, 

No. 26. ‘ The Nook at Ambleside ;’ No. 55, 
* The Grange, Borrowdale,’ W. CottinGwoop. 
Two landscapes of much ability by an artist of 
Liverpool; he has studied nature, and studied 
where she is best seen. He paints with care, and 
seems not to grudge his labour. 

No. 27. * Shane's Castle, Lough Neagh, Co. 
Antrim,’ W.G. Heroman. This also is the pro- 
duction of a Liverpool artist, and is one of right 
good promise. He contributes several works, in 
each of which he exhibits unequivocal signs of a 
firm and graceful pencil. This scene is very true ; 
the old ruined castle is introduced with fine effect, 
overlooking the waters of the broad lake, with its 
strange legends and traditions of other days. 

No. M4. * The Death of Sir William Lambton 
at Marston Moor,’ R. Anspext. This work we 
—? ’ 7” ——q * - ’ bya Liver. 
poo! artist also. Another, No. 177, ‘ Portraits 
of Red Deer in Knowsley Park,’ is an excellently 


* From the year 1830 to the year 1841, both inclusive 
eleven prizes, of 450 each, have been awarded by the 
Institution, to the following artists, for the following 
pictures :—Robert Lauder, ‘ bride of Lammermoor,’ in 
1830; William Boxall, ‘ Cordetia receiving the Account 
of ber Father's Sufferings,’ in 1831; D. Maclise, R.A 
* Mokanna Unveiling his Features to Zelica,’ in 1832 ; 
George Patten, A.IKLA., * Maternal Affection,’ in 1834: 
S.A. Hart, R.A.,* Richard the First and Soldan Saladin,’ 
in 1835; Charles Landseer, A.K.A., * Plundering of 
Hasing-house,’ in 1836; George Lance, * Melancthon’s 
first Misgivings of the Church,’ in 1837; T. Sydney 
pope, en the Fells, Cumberland,’ in 183s, 

. Herbert, A.W.A., * Tb des of Venice,’ 
C. W. Cope, * Altar "a Brides of Venice,’ in 1839; 
1840; Thos. Webster, 
Friends,’ in 184). 


Christ's Intercession,’ in 
A.K.A, *The Boy and many 





arranged and ably executed picture. The artist 
has indeed estabiished his claim to a distinguished 
place in his profession. He is, we understand, 
extensively occupied at Knowsley—the seat of the 
Earl of Derby ; the selection by his lordship does 
him credit. 

No. 35. ‘ A Highland Glen,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. 
Mr. Lee isa large contributor to this collection, 
and has added very materially to its importance 
and value. Three or four of his pictures are here 
seen for the first time; one, No. 53, ‘ Ware Mill,’ 
—a lonely mill in the midst of mountains—may be 
classed among his best performances. It is redo- 
lent of nature and full of poetical truth. Here too 
is his large work, ‘ Desolation,’ which formed one 
of the features of the Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. : . ; 

No. 37. ‘ Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield, 
T. M. Joy. This picture—it is a highly creditable 
one in all respects—describes the first interview 
between the Vicar and Olivia, after sad afflictions 
had visited both. The story is clearly told; the 
countenances of father and daughter are full of 
true expression, and the painting is executed with 
much care and finish. r. Joy exhibits another— 
No. 119, ‘ The Fair Fille-de-chambre,’ a single 
figure, cleverly drawn and gracefully wrought. 

No. 42. ‘ e Death of Gelert,’ THomas 
Crane. The work of a Liverpool artist ; and of 
no inconsiderable merit. It tells the old story of 
the Welch Prince slaying his hound. The subject 
is well conceived and treated ; although perhaps it 
might have been served by a little less straining 
after melodramatic effect. The painter exhibits 
other works, from all of which we are justified in 
arguing his good progress and his fame hereafter. 

io. 44. ‘ The first Interview of the Duke and 
Duchess with Don Quixote and Sancho,’ J. Gi1- 
Bert. This work and another—‘ Corporal Trim 
and Uncle Toby,’ were among the late attractions 
at the British Institution. They are capital pic- 
tures, of a high class as regards conception, ar- 
rangement, and truth of character ; and are painted 
with much judgment and skill. 

No. 48. ‘The Lost Child,’ Paitie Westcorr. 
Again by a Liverpool artist. It is a most melan- 
choly and painful picture; but one that fully 
carries out the design of the artist. We have 
seldom seen a portrait of more entire loneliness, 
or one that makes a stronger appeal upon sympa- 
thy. The little deserted wanderer sits alone in 
the midst of scenery as arid and unhopeful as her 
fate ; the tone of colour—sad and dark—is in har- 
mony with her destiny. Her countenance ex- 
wee nothing of the child, but its utter 

Iplessness. he drawing, moreover, is good, 
and the execution altogether possesses much merit. 
The artist should paint a companion—a happy 
child in the hour of its heartiest glee, twining the 
wild flowers of the gay valley. 

No. 60. ‘ A Serenade,’ D. Macuise. Like all 
the works of the accomplished painter, giving 
evidence of genius ; it will be remembered at the 
British Institution. It certainly is not one of the 
best CY the pleasantest productions of the artist’s 
pencil. 

No. 76. ‘ Industry ;’ No. 140, ‘ The Effects of 
Poaching,’ Samuret Eoiineton. Here too, we 
have the productions of an artist of Liverpoof. 
The first represents an aged woman at her work; 
the second tells a sad story of industry misapplied ; 
the poacher has been wounded and is in bed, 
attended by his wretched family, while a comrade 
watches at the window, a pistol in his hand. 
story is a frightful one; it has been well and effec- 
tively told. 

No. 83. ‘ The Gipsey’s Toilet,’ P. F. Pooxs. 
Mr. Poole contributes three works; with two of 
them we are familiar; but this, we presume the 
latest, is by much the best. It is an exquisite 
picture of a brown girl bending over a stream, 
which reflects the long black tresses she is settling. 
There are hundreds who will covet this happily 
conceived and ably executed “ bit ;”’ and, small and 
unpretending as it is, it will extend the fame of its 
. ‘2. 

sNO. DO e Watering Place,’ T. S. 

This and * Drovers ating wg edhe sy 
Storm,’ (the picture which obtained the prize at 
the British Institution,) are the contributions of 
Mr. ‘Cooper. The first-named is new: it is on 
exquisite work, and to the full worthy of the es. 
tablished reputation of the artist j 

in which he remains unrivalled. oe 
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itn, — 
Woman of Canany’ 


No. 93. ‘ Christ and 
J.S. Acar. In Chlswedee 


k there is much 
free, bold, and broad painting - to praise; 
character, and an incident skilfully nd 
No. 94. ‘ Portrait of the Right Meet 
Stanley,’ T. H. Inuipce. This 
; itis 


Colonial Secretary has : tf the 
legiate Institution of Liverpock i the Ca 
and striking likeness ; the expression al 
of the “—— have been hapily caught, hen 
length ; attitude is yet commanding, 
e accessaries have been judici - 
troduced, which give relief to the io 
out attracting attention fro: 
The drawing is correct and the 
ceptionable. Mr. Iilidge also exhibits a 
and very effective portrait of alady—No, 

No. 100. ‘ Maria,’ T. Uwins, RA. 
beautiful little picture, a gem of the purest 
wes one a the — most n 
of the works in recent exhibition of 
— . Sole 

o. 111. ‘A Lady Drawing,’ Gaanay 
A work of elaborate finish, yet fall deen 
grace. The industry displayed in working 
the conception may give a hint to many of 
modern painters. 

No. 129. ‘Cherubim,’ H. Le Jeuye, 
quisitely drawn and coloured ; a very simple 
position, but full of power. 

No. 141. ‘Gipsies Fording a 
Jursum. A good example of an 
always pleasing, generally ex 
bids fair to be a candidate for a hi 


No. 145. ‘Virginia Discovered 
Man and Domingo,’ H. J. T, 
icture was exhibited at the Royal 
ere seen to great advantage; and 
the high opinion we formed of i i 
sad incident is related with great 
Townsend exhibits another work —‘ Passi 
Cup,’ from a passage in the “‘ Deserted 
“Nor the maid half willing to 
Shall hiss the cup to past oaeeeae 


| an we is the og of a village 
the light is singularly but i ; ad 
with a degree of skill caldont cca aap 
who encounter so difficult a subject ; it is obtained 
from the single candle ; so that the major pot 
the picture is in shade. The work is of aa 
cellent order, and will add much to the reputation 
of the artist. There are few pictures in theci- 
lection that surpass it in some of the rarer quill. 
~ of rg Stead n 
o. 149. ‘Haddon Chase, Derbyshire, 
Vickers. A landscape of a right good class. 

No. 150. ‘ Scene from the Devil on Two Sticks, 
A. Eee. Though not a pleasant subject, ths 
work possesses merit of ; 
and cannot fail to elevate 
opinion of all who see it. 
the progress of the painter; with much 
commencement of his career, but with 

ed from year to year; he 

to make the advance we anticipated. 
productions, however—this and the‘ 
exhibiting by the Art-Union—manifest 

to proceed onward and upward which cannot 
mistaken ; ond woegsls CTS large success 
no oe eae iod. Scene 
Diable Boiteaux,’’ describes a simple, 
supping with a pair of ‘“ Lucretias;” the 
and expression given to each sre 
weak wonder with which the , 
white hand of the sly wanton he is 
capitally pourtrayed. Asa 
—s and execution is 

oO. ° Aspiration, 

The production of an Italian 
London, to which we referred 
British Institution. It is a work of 

No. 156. ‘ i 
Karnack, Thebes,’ D. Ro 
the famous works of Mr. Roberts 
Royal Academy. 

No. 167. ‘ Bad News 
Grave, A.R.A. With this 
fully wrought picture most 
familiar. 

No. 174. ‘ Fresh Water 
We have never seen fish so 
is a wonderful degree of 
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The group consists of a perch, a jack, a gudgeon, 
acarp, @ tench, and a trout. > , 

No. 176. E. M. Warp. The picture of The 
Blacksmith swallowing the Tailor’s News ; a work 
of great ability, upon which we commented in 
noticing the British Institution. 

‘9. 191. ‘ Evening,’ J. Townsenp. A land- 
seape of considerable merit ; finely toned, and 
characteristic of nature in her calmest and happiest 





= 194. ‘ Harold the Dauntless,’ R. R. M‘TAN. 
A bold and vigorous delineation of a romantic 
scene; conceived in the true spirit of the author. 

No. 198. ‘ Kirkstall Abbey ;’ No. 200. ‘ Cattle 
on the Moor,’ J. T. EGiincron. Very pleasing 
examples of cattle painting in landscapes, by an 
artist of Liverpool. They are pain with care 
and study; and although miniature copies, are 
still veritable copies from life. . 

No. 213. ‘ A Sluice.’ J. Stark. This good and 
true painter, whose works are so essentially Eng- 
lish, contributes three or four pictures, all of them 
of rare value; such as will be sure of appreciation 
with genuine lovers of nature and art. ‘ 

No. 214. ‘ Nature,’ R. Roraweii. This isa 
work of unquestionable genius—a simple, and ap- 
parently unstadied, picture of a young child playing 
on the sea shore. It has no accessaries to heighten 
effect ; it startles at once by the surpassing beauty 
of the model, the sweet and natural expression of 
the countenance, and the artless and graceful atti- 
| tude into which the figure has been thrown. The 

face in its pure loveliness is as near an approach to 

reality as we have ever seen upon canvass; it 

scarcely requires imagination to imbue it with life ; 
| one might kiss the little laughing mouth, the fair 
forehead, or the rosy cheek, again and again, 
almost without knowing that it is a mere transcript 
| of nature. So marvellously true is the mode in 
| which it has been copied. We have seen nothing 
| of Mr. Rothwell’s that leaves so strong an impres- 
| sion of his ability; perhaps its great advan- 

tage is that he seems to have made no effort to 
| produce it; for it is notorious that he sometimes 
| loses his effects by endeavouring to work them up 
| too highly. On the whole, it is the gem of the 
| Liverpool Exhibition. 

No. 217. ‘ Paul and Francesca of Rimini,’ 
H. O’New. This work will be recollected at the 
Royal Academy; it is a loftier essay than our 
artists usually attempt, and it is a highly successful 
one. 

No. 232. ‘ Boys dressing Guy Fawkes,’ T. 
CLatrer. A capital picture; the subject familiar 
to our own boyish days. The march of intellect 

| has sent Guy Fawkes to the tomb of the Capulets, 
| but here isa monument of his existence that will 
gratify all whose young memories yet live. The 
group of urchins are *‘ dressing’ the Guy ina 
stable; the work is nearly completed; and the 
patient donkey stands by, ready to parade him 
through the streets. One of them is putting the 
peacock’s feather into his sugar-loaf cap ; others 
are finishing the decorations of his ragged gar- 
ments ; and allare full of enjoyment of the coming 
fun and pence. The story is told with great skill ; 
and will add to Mr. Clater’s fame in picturing 
subjects of this class. 

No. 237. ‘ Buy, Buy,” W. Bowness. A clever 
and remarkably well-painted picture of an Itiner- 
ant Italian Image-seller. 

No. 240. ‘ The Bay of Naples,’ G. E. Herine. 
This also was exhibited at the British Institution ; 
the two other works, exhibited there by the same 
artist, are now in the gallery of the Art-Union 
wae It gave us pleasure to refresh our sight 

y looking again upon this picture; a beautiful 

_ Copy of one of the finest scenes in nature from the 
pencil of a painter who can do full justice to the 
glories of Modern Italy. 

; No. 246. ‘ The Avvocatella, near La Cava,’ 

- Uwins. This young artist continues to im- 
prove, gradually but safely, in the best school and 
on the soundest principles, like his accomplished 
relative and master. His pencil has now obtained 
much settled power; in his colouring he is firm 
= Veoreus ; he cautiously eschews the meretrici- 
cee of design and execution ; and trusts for 

cess alone to those whose discernment and ap- 

preciation are valuable. Already, he is behind 
ad - our landscape-painters; apd he is on the 
aly» Pass by the majority of them. His time in 

y was not squandered. This picture may be 


— best in the Liverpool collection. 





No. 269. ‘ Nell and the Widow,’ Fanny 
M‘Ian. A touching transcript of a touching 
incident. It will be remembered at the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. 

No. 271. ‘ River Scene with Cattle,’ J. Ten- 
NANT. A fine example of the ability of one of 
our_ most ceful, natural, and true English 
painters of landscape. arrangement of the 
composition is in fine keeping with the character 
of the scene—a happy harmony of Art with 
Nature. The details are very simple; and they 
tell by their simplicity; for there are few un- 
familiar with the circumstances that make up the 
picture. No. 308. ‘ Distant View of Erith’ isa 
work of another class, but of equal merit. 

No. 378. ‘ A View of Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire,’ 
Coprey Fretpine. This large landscape paint- 
ing, in oils, the production of a master in the art 
of — in water-colours, was one of the 
features of the late exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Hung somewhat too high, in the great 
room of the gallery, and placed among gaudier 
and more attractive displays, it attracted compara- 
tively little attention ; and its singular merits were, 
in a great degree, overlooked. Those who ex- 
amine it in this collection, where it is far more 
advantageously situated, will not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it a chef-d’ euvre of the Art—a work, in all 
respects, calculated not only to uphold, but to in- 
crease the reputation of its accomplished producer. 
To arrive at this conclusion, however, it must be 
scrutinized closely. It will bear it. At first 
sight, the colouring seems thin and poor; but 
looked into, the most consummate skill will be 
sufficiently evident. It is a true copy of nature; a 
pure, refined, complete and consistent example of 
Art. There is in it, indeed, nothing to startle; 
but everything to satisfy. It is the offspring ofa 
fine mind; the production of the pencil of a 
thorough master ; of one who we are full sure, if 
he _— to paint a dozen pictures in this style, 
will, when the dozen have been painted, rank 
second to no artist in Great Britain. 

No. 291. ‘The Fetch of the Beloved,’ C. A. 
Dvuvat. A painted poem. It pictures an Irish 
superstition. The shadowy semblance of the be- 
loved appears to her lover at night-fall—the sure 
augury of an early and sudden death. The light 
drapery and misty form of the departed maiden are 
rendered with singular effect. e stars and the 
outlines of the mountains are seen through them ; 

et the “‘ spirit’’ is clearly and distinctly expressed. 

e countenance of the lover is finely rendered ; 
it conveys rather the idea of confiding hope than of 
unmanly terror ; asif the warning were a welcome. 
The execution is equal to the conception—both are 
masterly. 

No. 344. ‘The Billet-Doux,’ A. Soromon. 
A work of good promise. If the artist continues 
to progress in proportion as he has progressed 
within the last year or two, that promise will soon 
ho pa rformance. He is proceeding in the 

ight path. 

m 352. ‘The Drachenfels and Konigswater— 
Departure of the Ferry Boat,’ H. Gritren. A 
good example of one of our “ rising’ landscape 
painters ; who brings care and industry to the aid 
of talent. 

No. 357. ‘ An Autumnal Evening.’ S.A. Percy. 
A good bold and manly style of work. 

Yo. 399. ‘Study of Goats,’ C. Josr. A work 
of elaborate finish, yet producing a most desirable 
effect, by its truth to the originals. The painter 
(with whose pictures we have been made familiar 
on the walls of Suffolk-street) comes very near some 
of the most valued of the old Flemish masters. 

No. 401. ‘The Reprieve,’ C. H. Lear. A 
bold attempt ; and by no means an unsuccessful 
one. The ee are well drawn, and the story is 
told with striking effect. é 

No. 434. ‘The Flower and the Leaf,’ W. B. 
Scorr. Old Chaucer is reading his poem to John 
of Gaunt and his sisters. picture is an ex- 
ceedingly clever one, and bears intrinsic evidence 
of thought and study. The drawing is , and 
although the colouring is comparatively weak, the 
artist has made amends by the judicious manner in 
which he has distributed his lights and shades. 

The room devoted to water-colour drawings 
contains above a hundred good examples; and 
among the works in sculpture, albeit, there is no 
‘room’? for them, are several valuable speci- 


mens—the leading contributor being Mr. Spence, 
an artist of Liverpool. 





MANCHESTER. 

Tue Twenty-first Exhibition was opened at the 
Royal Institution, Manchester, on the 3rd of 
September. It consists exclusively of the works 
of modern artists, and contains 522 pictures. 
A considerable number have been already exhibited 
in London: the Society of British Artists are 
extensive contributors; but the aid received from 
our leading painters has been singularly, and we 
believe unusually, small. There is not, indeed, 
in the collection, one of a very striki character, 
nor one by which a reputation has either 
obtained or secured. We cannot, therefore, con- 
gratulate the Directors on their success; there is 
evidently a want of energy somewhere ; the wealth 
of Manchester, notwithstanding its recent draw- 
backs, is proverbial; and, in «by years, it 
was a famous market for works of Art of all 
classes. For some time , however, its annual 
“ shows of season ’’ have been gradually 
deteriorating ; few = ictures have been sent ; 
consequently, few have fom purchased ; and the 
artists seem tacitly to have considered the trouble, 
and cost, and transmission, to be more sure than 
the chances of sales. There are, notwithstanding, 
some new works of merit; to these our comments 
will be principally applied. 

No. 4. ‘Fishermen preparing for Sea,’ A. 
Cunt. A work of high order; excelled by few 
of its class; the time is evening; the scene, ‘ on 
the Yorkshire coast ;’ the boats are on the shore : 
the effect of sun-set is admirably pen The 
subject is well conceived, and carefully executed. 
Great skill has been shown in the grouping and 
arrangements of the materials. 

No. 7. ‘Scene from Twelfth Night,’ H. 
O’Neit. Good, but scarcely good enough for 
the painter. He contributes two other works—to 
which the remark will apply. 

No. 21. ‘ Children Coossing a Brook,’ J. G. 
Po.utr. The artist is, we understand, a native 
of Manchester. He exhibits several works, and 
each advances some claim to notice—for each —_ 

lies evidence of fine feeling and thought ; although, 
in the whole, there is a sad lack of power in 
execution. No. 54, ‘The Orphan and her 
Friend,’ is full of good matter ; and No. 27, ‘One 
of Ireland’s Fair Daughters,’ is as veritable a copy 
of nature as we have ever seen. 

No. 23. ‘Hungarian Ark, at Offen, on the 
Danube,’ J. Zerrrer. The artist contributes a 
series of his Hungarian pictures; we are familiar 
with most of them, but they will bear to be looked 
at again and again, for they have excellent quali- 
ties that make amends for a meretricious glare of 
colour that pervades the whole, and which Mr. 
Zeitter will do wisely to study to get rid of. 

No. 29. ‘Woodland Scenery,’ H. Jursum. A 
pleasing and graceful composition; the cows are 
plodding homewards through the woodlands. The 
colouring is even more ‘‘ spotty ’’ than usual, a 
defect against which Mr. Jutsum should guard. 

No. 43. ‘A Flower Girl of Andalusia,’ F. Y. 
Huruistone. A portrait of much merit, but 
marred by the eternal blue. Mr. Hurlstone is an 
extensive and valuable contributor to the exhibi- 
tion; and his works, chiefly, are here seen for the 
first time. No. 274, ‘A Water Seller of Seville 
and Spanish Ragamuffins,’ is one of his best pro- 
ductions. ‘ 

No. 44. ‘On the River Lea, near Bow-bridge,’ 
W. A. Brunnine. A landscape of right good 
character, with evidence that the painter has 
studied in the right school; the source upon 


‘which he draws may be, indeed, a little too ap- 
in others 


parent in this work, but it is so in 
equally clever; for example, No. 291, ‘On the 
Sands at Boulogne.’ e are not familiar with 
the painter’s name, but augur, from what we have 
here seen, better things he le 

No. 47. ‘A Mother and Child,’ B. R. Favix- 
wer. Very pretty, and very graceful, and with 
much merit as a work of Art. “ 

No. 52. ‘Touchstone, Audrey, and William,’ 
W. K. Kexrrtinc—is full of true and forcible 
character, and painted with skill and judgment. 
He exhibits other excellent works, and among 
them—No. 273, ‘ Admonition,’ 

No. 85. ‘Salvator Rosa,’ A. J. Wootmen. 
This and its associate—No. 91, ‘ Scene from 
Tasso’—are liable to the serious objection of 
containing far too little matter for the sizes of the 
canvass. are clever works, undoubtedly ; but 
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a small picture from the same hand—No. 309, 
‘Viola at Olivia’s Gate’—is worth them both. 
This is, indeed, an exquisite little bit, full of talent : 
and although, as usual, sketchy and unfinished, 
may be taken as an example of true art. Mr. 
Woolmer may produce great things, if Ae will to 
do so; but he must not shut his eyes to nature, 
and paint as if his lights and shades were all the 
tions of his dreams. 
No. g2. ‘Scherazade and the Sultan,’ E. 
Jacons. The work, we understand, of a foreigner 
—the first work he has exhibited in England. It 
is one of very remarkable character—singular in 
its execution, and almost fantastic in its style, but. 
possessing unquestionable merit. Its leading fea- 
ture, is the effect of a brilliant Eastern sun-set, 
thrown upon the picture, and which, at first, 
seems produced by artificial means. ; 
No, 102. * An Old Water-mill—approaching 
Shower,’ J. WiLson, jun. This is on the whole, 
rhaps, the gem of the Manchester Exhibition. 
tr is a landscape of the highest merit, surpas' 
by very few productions of our British school, and 
not unworthy to rank with some of the most 
famous of the Flemish masters. It may be lauded 
in the most unqualified terms; as an accurate copy 
of nature, it has been rarely excelled, and it affords 
abundant evidence of careful finish. There is no 
attempt to produce effects by “‘ slap-dash ;’’ every 
part has been pondered over; industry has been 
as busy as genius. The style is bold and manly ; 
yet it would seem to have been minutely and 
elaborately wrought. We might select this as one 
of the most satisfactory examples of a class of Art 
in which our country has arrived at acknowledged 


eminence. 

No. 109. ‘ Madge Wildfire and Jeanie Deans,’ 
W. P. Fairn. A comparatively early work of 
this accomplished painter, and one that, perhaps, 
gave the first evidence of his ability. It was easy 
to perceive that the producer of it was destined 
to achieve a reputation. 

No. 115. ‘ Pilot going on Board,’ J. Witson. 
A work which, like all the works of the painter, 
has many excellent qualities, and which gives no 
tokens of “* falling off.’’ 

No, 123. ‘The Blind Boy at one of his Pranks,’ 
J. P. Partie. The work of an accomplished 
mind. The story is told in three ‘ compart- 
ments’’—in the centre, the mischievous boy is 
floating down a stream, on a lily leaf, in his bower 
of roses, the bower he has just built in the bosom 
of a tender lass, whose portrait is graceful and 
beautiful ; and on the other side she 1s consigning 
her dangerous ally to the mercy of the current. 
The painting is delicate in a high degree; it is, 
perhaps, unfinished, but the conception is unex- 
ee and the drawing admirably true. 

No. 128. ‘The Invalid,’ J. W. Kine. An old 
and pleasant acquaintance. There are two or 
three other excellent works by the same artist. 
No. 150, ‘ The Garden Seat,’ is a most touching 
picture ; we noticed it as one of the best perform- 
ances of younger aspirants in the exhibition of 
the Society of British Artists. 

No. 140. ‘The Autumnal Nosegay,’ Miss 
Hunt. An exquisitely finished painting of flowers. 

No 163. * batestar in the Critts of Hastings,’ 
J. Tennant. The (eecastion of one of our best 
landseape-painters; but this is an attempt, and 
a perfectly successful one, at another class of Art. 
The interior of a fisherman's cottage—the fisher- 
man, his wife, and child being introduced. The 
figures are painted as if the artist had been long 
familiar with a style too much neglected by land- 
seape-painters ; they are capitally drawn, carefully 
finished ; and the expression—for a story is told— 
is admirable. Every part of the work has, indeed, 
been carefully gone over; nothing has been 
slighted ; the back-ground, a bare wall, is toned 
with singular force, so as to throw out the points 
desired to be more prominent. The work is that 
of an artist of great ability, and is not the less 
welcome as an effort apart from an accustomed 
course. Mr. Tennant contributes several excel- 


exhibition. 


No. 165. ‘Windmills near Ramsgate,’ J. C. 
Bentiey. A capital work; true to nature; and 
with a depth and vigour of tone for which we were 
eappeverse. 

No. 171. * View 
with Dundarra 
FieLvine. 


' of the Head of Loch Fyne, 
Castle, Argyllshire,’ Coriey 
No one who looks upon this work 
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will hesitate to believe, that the painter in water- | 


colours may, if he pleases, master the less manage- 
able material. It takes time to persuade the 
world, that an artist can become famous in a new 
walk; and many who have been accustomed to 
see him only in one character, distrust the evi- 
dence of their eye-sight, when they perceive him 
excellent in another. In this evil originates the 
vice of ‘‘ mannerism,” ‘of which all painters are 
more or less guilty. Copley Fielding has already 
done much to overcome this prejudice, and will, 
undoubtedly, do more. This is a noble and 
vigorous work, leaving no suspicion that the 
producer of it has been all his life an artist in 
water-colours. . 

No. 172. * View of Rivault Abbey—the Rain- 
bow,’ J. Raprorp. A work of good promise, 
with too much effort at being “‘fine’’ in parts, 
but with evidence of taste and judgment notwith- 
standing. 

No. 186. ‘ Scene from the Antiquary,’ J. Prev. 
A clever conception, describing the moment when 
Edie Ochiltree ee the day dream of the 
Antiquary—“ I mind the bigging o’t.”” 

No. 206. ‘ Moon-rising—Composition,’ J. B. 
Crome. An excellent example, ina style of art 
in which the painter continues unapproachable. 

No. 223. ‘ Lady and Child,’ A. Du Vat. 
fine portrait—or rather fine portraits—of two most 
auspicious subjects. 

No. 242. ‘Near Chedder,’ J. B. Pyne. A 
most true copy of nature ; free as nature herself. 

No. 244. ‘Money Changers—Siout, Egypt,’ 
W. Miitter. A work of the highest merit; the 
production of an artist who has secured a reputa- 
tion second to that of very few who do honour to 
their country. The whole arrangement of this 
picture (money changers of Egypt) is excellent ; it 
is full of strong character—a deep reading of the 
human mind; and as an example of colour, it is in 
all respects masterly. 

No. 247. ‘Landscape, with Cattle,’ T. S. 
Cooper. A very large picture—too large for the 
materials it contains, but worthy of the admirable 
artist. 

No. 258. ‘Boats on the Medway,’ M. E. 
Corman. A carefully studied work, with evi- 
dence of much improvement. 

No. 286. ‘Blondel,’ G. F. Warrs. A well- 
drawn figure, coloured with much skill, and made 
to tell the story with no inconsiderable tact. 

No. 290. ‘The Chapel of the Virgin, in the 
Church of St. Pierre, Caen,’ S. Rayner. An 
interior. The artist promises well. 

No. 294. ‘May-Day,’ T. Crater. A most 
agreeable picture, describing the pleasant sports of 
the olden time. The figures are somewhat too 
“nice ;”’ their holiday gear seems to have been all 
put on for the first time ; but the group is capitally 
arranged, and variety is preserved without confu- 
sion. 

No. 342. ‘ Children heart-merry in a Grave- 
yard; an old and contemplative Man looking 
thoughtfully on,’ H. Le Jeune. The artist has 
exhibited better works, but there is in this the 


| same evidence of genius that may be found in all 
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lent landscapes that would do honour to any | duction of @ young painter who is “ 


his productions. 

No. ‘Poor Nell,, W. Bowness. A 
touching Tg of the hapless heroine of a sad 
story. The subject has been conceived and is 
executed in a fine and natural spirit ; the picture 
is not unworthy to associate with the book. 

No. 372. ‘The Glee Maiden,’ Miss M. 
Fautxner. A most elegant and graceful por- 
trait ; a a of pane poetry. 

No. - ‘Holy Water,’ H. Pickersetiy. 
A young maiden at the entrance to a church; 
carefully drawn, ably coloured, and a fine con- 
ception of truth in character. 

m, ~ me Percy Pay, Northumberland,’ T. 

a ARDSON, 
thoroughly Engle. n excellent landscape, 

o. 402. ‘A Street Scene, Salisbury,’ W. 
Carrenter. A very clever ‘eush tie on 
rising ’’ ra- 

he manage- 
figure of a 


pidly. Much taste has been shown in t 
ment of very simple materials; the 
young woman is admirably wrought. 
No. 411. The ‘ Portrait of a beautiful Maniac’ 
—from the tale of ‘‘Le Diable Boiteaux.”’ A. 
SoLomon. _ The work has merit of no common 
order, and justifies us in expecting much from the 
artist hereafter. It is forcibly conceived : the 
appalling character is conveyed, indeed, with ‘mar. 





| savours of affectation ; which we 
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vellous strength; and, as a fini Pi: _ 
ee excellence. “om wot tna | 
ur limits will not permit 
leagth into * otocties. As a whole te 
satisfactory, although it ins many 
— works. . — Bood and 
/e understand an “ Art-Uni ” Society j | 
association with the Institution; the = = dag 
scribed as yet is small; but surely we mm te 
for a large one in wealthy Manchester, be 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Tue Exhibition of the ‘* Society of Artists” 
opened at the Rooms of the Society, late the 
neum, on Monday, the 12th of 
readers are aware that this isa “ removal” from 
the ‘* Society of Arts,”’ where the annual exhihj._ 
tions have been heretofore held. The new 

is ay —— and suffici + itis | 
well lit; and the pictures here appear ‘om | 
advantage. r daa 


On the whole, we do not hesitate 
the present exhibition as the best Geter ‘on | 
seen out of London. It really contains nopictures | 


decidedly bad, and very few that can be character. | 
ies intrusted 


ith the | 


ized as mediocre. The parties 

arduous task of collecting them were 
well as pee oad we could scarcely 
ceived it possible to bring together so is. | 
factory works, after the other Provincial Instity. | 


Fis 


j 


i 


tions had been supplied, and while the “ 
of the Art-Union Rociety h 
Suffolk-street. This looks well; i 
tion of an esprit du corps on the 
—to which, unha pily, the profession 
accustomed; and shows that they 
concert whenever and wherever there is j 
casion so to do. We trust that the patrons 
Art in Birmingham will see this matter in i 
proper light, and give their 
managers of the Institution, by 
purchases than usual. A 
the works exhibited may be coveted by any 
lector of judgment and taste ; and very many 
them will have been here seen for the first time. | 
The rooms contain 422 works; and among 
is the ‘ Hamlet’ of 4 + ame of the 
paintings of Etty; ‘ Dignity mpudence,’ 
chef-d’euvre of E. Landseer; is 
landscapes by Lee; and a beauti 
Comus—of Hilton’s. 
The judicious arrangement of the pictures de 
serves marked commendation; the “ hanging” i 
very just; due care has been taken to 
works, according as the lights may best serve them; | 
and no portraits—with one re 
men to the estimable President of the | 
demy—have been placed ‘ upon the line; a 
by which the portrait-painters do not suffer, 
which materially enhances the value and interest 
pre sy The £50 prize, we should observ, 
wil again given. 
No. 1. ‘The Reverie of Alnaschar,’ J. Base 
stock. Fall of character, and remarkably tree 
the famous story. We noticed the work intheet- | 
hibition of the Royal Academy. tee 
No. 6. ‘ Charles I. receiving Instruction 3) 
Drawing from Rubens,’ S. West. To this excel 
lent work the observation also It is ber 
comm to great odventags, ase do good sernet 
to the reputation o painter. | 
No. 6. ‘ Godalming, Surrey—a Showery De 
J. Morarts. A landscape of much ability, = 
festing close and careful observation of nature 
No. 10. ‘ The Lake of N 
With less of effort than usual; 
perhaps, better. The picture 
No. 11. ‘ A River Scene,’ T. 
Creswick is a large contributor 
to which he has sent some of his 
was his duty so to do; for he is 
town,—a fact of which his 
justly proud. ;: 
No. 12, ‘ Wines, Corte 
leasant and well-painted | 
alace-castle of England ; ite character 
of the adjacent scenery, have been 
No. 25. ‘ La Siesta,’ P. F. 
borrowed from Italy, to a scene 
as thoroughly English as 
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‘oung gitl has just discovered him, and looks 
as A the unconscious youth with a happy 
mixture of mischief and pleasure. It is a sweet 
work, happily conceived and executed. 

No. 30. ‘ Rouen Cathedral,’ H. Grirren. A 
work of very considerable merit. The venerable 
structure has been admirably copied, and the cha- 
racteristic groups that surround it are introdueed- 
with skill and judgment. The artist has performed, 
with much ability, a very arduous task ; for it is no 
easy matter to render such a subject picturesque 

attractive. 
< 37. ‘ The Embarkation,’ W. Cotuins, R.A. 
One of the beautiful, impressive, and effective com- 

itions of the — - which landscape and 

res are happily blended. 
"NO. 38. “Dignity and Impudence,’ E. Lanp- 
seer. Few who have seen it will have forgotten 
this picture. It was the gem of the exhibition, 
last year, at the British Institution ; and has been 
kindly lent to the ~~ <> artists by its fortu- 
nate possessor, Jacob Bell, Esq. 

No. 45. ‘A Contest of the Lyre and Pipe in the 
Vale of Tempe,’ F. Danny. A.R.A. This work 
will be remembered in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. It possesses merit of a high order— 
fine as a composition, beautiful as a landscape, and 
altogether excellent in execution. 

No. 46. ‘The Dance,’ W. Erry, R.A. The 
| admirable work of the master, exhibited also at the 

Royal Academy. The collection contains others 

of Mr. Etty—all capital and valuable aids to the 

student. 

No. 48. ‘ Portrait of a Boy,’ Sir M. A. Sugg, 

P.R.A. A work that possesses qualities of rare 
| merit; itis the production of a careful hand and 
| a judicious mind, whose taste, knowledge, and 
experience forbid any fanciful freaks, as apart 
| from the purpose of the portrait-painter. 
| No. 49. ‘A Lane Scene near Kinfare, Worces- 

tershire,’ H. H. Lines. A well-arranged and 
skilfully-painted landscape, the production of an 
artist of Birmingham. 

No. 54. ‘ The Unrelenting Lord,’ J. R. Her- 
pert, A.R.A. A painful subject, the choice of 
which is not compensated for by the merit it un- 
doubtedly has, in composition and execution. 

No. 56. ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. As usual, a work 
| of wonderful excellence. Such pictures will surely 
lessen the ‘‘ marketable value” of productions— 
copies of similar objects—by some of the old 
masters. 

No. 61. ‘ The bashful Lover and the Maiden 
coy,’ F. Stone. A pleasant picture, true to na- 
ture and to ‘* fact.’’ 
_No. 65. ‘ The Look-out—Swiss Soldier of the 
| Sixteenth Century,’ J. A.Housron. If we mistake 
not, this picture was in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy ; at least we remember one very 
like it, hung where we had some idea of its merit, 
but where it could not be fully appreciated. Here 
ithas absolutely startled us, as the production of an 
artist whose name is comparatively unknown. It 
may be placed in comparison with any work of its 
class, the production of modern times. If the artist 
bea young man (of which we have some doubts, 
for the picture looks matured), he is destined to 
ccupy a foremost rank in his profession. The 
drawing is admirable; the whole arrangement of 
the subject is unexceptionably good; and its exe- 
cution is at once delicate and vigorous. The ex- 
pression of the soldier on ‘ the look-out,’ from 
the summit of a cliff, which commands the ad- 
jacent valley, is highly characteristic, and all the 
minor details are ‘‘ put in’’ with care and thought. 

ere is in the subject, apart from the mode in 
| Which it has been treated, absolutely nothing; yet 
j Senius can make, in a better sense than that inti- 
mated by the adage, mountains of molehills. Mr. 
ee be he who he may, is an acquisition to 

Arts. We bid him go on and prosper. 

No. 70. ‘ Dorothea,’ J.J. H1uu. This also is 
= production of an artist of good promise. The 
old familiar subject is given with much taste and 
judgment. 
wr Zl. ‘ Landscape ;’ No. 77, * Water Mill,’ 
ban LLER. This admirable artist is a large con- 

itor to the exhibition; but his works, we 
in Bn are lent by proprietors of them, resident 
t 'rmingham. Here are two exquisite examples 
: - one class of Art, painted with exceeding 
a tat nature and with great vigour and delicacy : 

© less use of sombre tints, and Mr. Miiller 
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painter. It is not, however, only in this depart- 
ment of the art that he excels; he has here one 
or two examples of groups, that have rarely been 
assed for vigour of tone, accuracy of drawing, 
expression of character. 
No. 74, ‘ The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,’ 
THEopore von Hoxst. 
— pictures of the British Lnstitution last year. 
tis a noble work; of the highest and best class. 
We fear it has not found a purchaser ; and this we 
regret, first as lowering our estimate of the taste 
of the age, and next as discouraging to the artist, 
whom we have been very anxious to see devoting 


su 
an 


his pencil to the production of works less outré 


than he ~wor, Ger 

No. 75. ‘ Play Scene in Hamlet,’ D, 
Macuise, R.A. This picture would alone form 
an exhibition: fortunes have been made by 

** carrying’’ works infinitely inferior throughout 
the country. It is here seen to very great advan- 
tage. The more we have examined, the more we 
are yoy to class it almost, if not altogether, 
at the head of the British School of Art, among 
the imaginative and inventive of its creations. It 
is so full of matter, so finely treated; it affords 
such indubitable evidence of genius of the highest 
order ; and is at once so glorious in conception, 
and so admirable in execution, that we laugh to 
scorn the hypercriticism that would take no note 
of its vast merits, because of certain defects of 
colour that, in marring its value, amount to about 
as much as a spot on the sun. 

No. 79. ‘ Portrait of James Montgomery,’ 
T. H. Inuinex. A striking and capitally painted 
likeness of the poet. 

No. 86, ‘ Venice,’ J. HoLLAND. Very beauti- 
fully wrought ; the arrangements of the work being 
all in good taste and judiciously introduced. 

No. 92. ‘ Portrait,’ F.T. Lines. An excellent 
portrait ; carefully studied and finished; the pro- 
duction of a Birmingham artist. 

No. 93. ‘ Furness Abbey’, F. H. Hensnaw. 
Also the work of a Birmin hn artist; and a good 
and agreeable copy of the famous abbey. 

No. 94. ‘ The Roadeside Inn,’ H. M. AntrHony. 
An excellent work, of right good promise. We 
are not familiar with the artist’s name, but expect 
to meet it often hereafter. There are few works in 
the collection that possess greater merit. 

No. 95. ‘ The Duel Scene from Twelfth Night,’ 
W. P. Frira. A new work by this admirable 
artist, and one that will, at least, sustain his fame. 
It is a capital reading of the subject, painted with 
matured skill; the characters have been ae 
rendered; and it is well drawn, and coloured wit 
great ability. 

No. 100. ‘ Wild Flowers,’ R. Rornwety. A 
simple portrait of a simple child; a work of great 
delicacy and refinement, and with sure evidence 
of genius in the conception and execution. 

No. 103. ‘ The ek of the Knight,’ D. 
Mac tise, R.A. Another of Mr. Maclise’s famous 
productions, and by no means the least interesting 
or meritorious of his works. 

No. 105. ‘The Saint Manufactory,’ T. Uwins, 
R.A. This work was exhibited at the British In- 
stitution. It is full of matter, treated with skill, 
judgment, and a thorough professional knowledge. 

No. 108. ‘ Fisher Boys,’ H. Taompson, R.A. 
To examine a work by this excellent artist is a rare 
treat now-a-days, for Mr. Thompson has long re- 
linquished the pencil and retired from a profession 
to which he did honour, This is a sweet and 
simple picture; one of the best of the modern 
school. It was engraved in Mr. S. C. Hall’s 
Rook 12. "Going to Plough,’ D. Cox. A waste 

o. 112. ‘ Going to Plough, D. Uox. 
commen i very See to nature; carefully and 
ou ainted. : 

No. 113. ! The Lady in the Enchanted Chair,’ 
W. Hutton, R.A. A sketch of rare value. One 
of the few legacies of the great painter to lovers of 
veritable Art. 

No. 116. ‘ Landscape,’ F. R. Lee, R.A. A 
beautiful work, worthy of the accomplished artist. 

We pass over the collection of paintings in 
water-colours, of which there are many admirable 
examples.] 

No. 200. ‘ Fruit,’ W. Dorrrecp. We have not, 
heretofore, met the name of this artist ; and have 
been not a little astonished to behold a work of sur- 
passing merit—equalled by none of its class, with 
the exception of the productions of one painter ; 





would hold a very foremost rank as a landscape- 





and even these we except with some hesitation. 


This was one of the 
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The ‘ Fruit’ of Mr. Duffield is less perfect in 
minor details, less highly wrought in its small 
“* finishings ;’’ but as a copy of reality, it is fully 
equal to anything we have ever seen. 

_No. 219. * King James confering the honour of 
Knighthood on Richard Monoplies,’ J. E. Lav- 
per. A capitally painted picture; full of point 
and character. 

No. 246. ‘ The Stile,’ R. Reperave, A.R.A. 
A beautiful little work, that ‘‘ smacks’’ of the 
| gre ta and the nature that lives among 


m. 

No. 263. R. Dapp. This work was one of 
the attractions of the exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, notwithstanding that it was placed 
where the mere crowd of gazers would pass it by 
unnoticed. It pictures that passage from the 
Tempest, where the fairies gather by moonlight on 
the ** yellow sands ;”’ and it is not unworthy of the 


- fine poetry it illustrates. 


We must draw this notice to a close; and still 
leave without comment many excellent, valuable, 
and interesting works. With a large proportion 
of the remainder, however, our London ers are 
acquainted: such are those by Warp, ‘ The 
Widow of Edward IV. delivering up her Children ;’ 
O’Nett, ‘ A Monk Reading; W. Parren, ‘ The 
Dead Bird;’ Joy, ‘ Don Quixote Disarmed ;’ 
Srark, ‘ Windsor Great Park ;' Pyne, ‘ Shore- 
ham;’ E. W. Cooker, ‘ Dutch Fisher’s House ;’ 
Wootmer, ‘ Lucy Ashton ;’ Rippinoiuie, ‘ The 
Two Daughters of the Brigand;’ R. 8. Lauper, 
‘Meg Merrilies;’ T. 8. Cooper, ‘ Sheep and 
Goats;’ Jursum, ‘ Mill, North Devon;’ La- 
TILLA, ‘ The Orphan of the Alps ;’ A. Montacue, 
* Cottage near "Windsor; . Craxton, ‘ The 
Madonna deila Sedia;’ H. H. Honsiey, ‘ The 
Weary Drover ;’ &c. &c. &c. 





BirmMinGuamM Society or Arts.—An exhi- 
bition of ‘‘ works by deceased masters of the Ita- 
lian, Spanish, Flemish, and English schools’’ has 
been opened at the rooms of this Society. It con- 
sists of 316 pictures; several of which are of vast 
value ; but, as will be supposed, the greater num- 
ber are worth little more than as aids to contrast, 
and to augment the catalogue. The principal con- 
tributors are the Marquis of Anglesey, Sir Francis 
Lawley, Lord Lyttleton, Earl Craven, and Lang- 
ford icsedy, vp but many of the gentry in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town have as- 
sisted in forming the collection. The number of 
** lenders’? amounts to 85; and of the artists, 
whose works are exhibited, there are no fewer than 
116. The principal pictures are those by Rem- 
brandt, Quintin Matsys (a duplicate of ‘ The 
Misers’), Canaletti, Guido, Vandyck; Hobbima, 
Claude, Murillo, and David Teniers; the cata- 
logue contains a brief but interesting memoir of 
each, compiled with care and industry. 

The exhibition is very interesting and very 
useful, and cannot but supply vast stores of know- 
ledge, upon which the artists of Birmigham may 

raw. 





[We cannot quit this subject without offering a 
few remarks, in reference to the unfortunate dif- 
ferences that have led to a separation of the 
‘* professional”’ and ‘‘ unprofessional’ members 
of the Birmingham Society of Arts. “* Unfortu- 
nate”’ we term it unhesitatingly ; in union there is 
strength ; a house divided against itself falleth: to 
the community, at any rate, no possible advantage 
can arise out of the division, and in the end it will 
work evil to the artist as well as to the other party. 
We had hopes that the dispute might have 
been by ‘‘arbitration;’’ but this seems now 
out of the question: the Birmingham artists have 
obtained the co-operation of their brethren—a fact 
creditable and honourable to both; they have, as 
we have shown, succeeded in getting up an admi- 
rable exhibition, and they are consequently indis- 

to “listen to terms,’’ even if a wap 
offered. They must now, consequently, wor 
alone; we earnestly hope they will be successful— 
not in getting up an annual exhibition—of that we 
have no doubt ; or of making it answer their own 
individual purposes—of that we have as little; but 
in extending a taste for, and a knowledge of, Art in 
the good town of Birmingham—a town where the 
improvement to be derived from the Fine Arts is 
especially needed, and where it may be made 
most practically useful. . 
Having made all due inquiry into the subject, 
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we do not hesitate to acquit the artists of Birming- 
ham of all blame ; circ umstanced as they were, we 
do not well see how they could have acted other- 
wise than they did act; for the inevitable conse- 
quence of the new arrangements of the Society was 
to * shelve them” altogether ; to make them no- 
minally members, but in reality no more members 
than the porters who wait at the gate.* This ought 
not to have been; there was neither wisdom nor 
necessity to justify such a course, and the artists 
manifested a right and proper spirit in resisting it. 
Besides their greater professional knowledge (which 
of course cannot be disputed), they were at least 
upon a par with a large majority of the members 
as regards the positions they occupy in society. 
Intellectual pursuits confer rank—a rank that may 
not be so readily acknowledged in a trading town, 
bat which is recognised in higher places and by 
higher authorities. Without desiring to go very 
deeply into the matter—but wishing rather to 
forget it—we must say the law which protected the 
artists was abrogated in spite of justice, and that 
they were not dealt with either fairly, generously, 
or wisely. . 

We owe so much to those gentlemen, whose 
cause we may have seemed to have deserted— 
merely because we waited to examine into the 
cases prepared by both ; and had some hopes that 
the dispute would have been adjusted without 
asking for a verdict. 

We regret, exceedingly, that such has not been 
the result ; and now we earnestly hope that both 
institutions will do all the good they can for Bir- 
mingham—that the artists will take care to make 
their annual exhibitions satisfactory and useful— 
but that they will not stop there; that they will 
bear in mind they have duties less agreeable and 
less profitable, but infinitely more important ; and 
that the Society of Arts will render their branch 
of the School of Design really and practically 
useful to the youth of their town, and fill their 
library and studio with works more advantageous 
than a copy of Piranesi, and casts of the Venus 
and Apollo.) 


NORWICH. 

The first exhibition of ‘‘ the East of England 
Art-Union’’ has been opened at Norwich. It is 
highly satisfactory ; and will no doubt contribute 
to reinstate the Arts in the wealthy and prosperous 
county of Norfolk. The collection consists of 215 
works; a large proportion of them have been sup- 
plied from London, but not a few by artists of 
the good town and neighbourhood. Our limits 
will not permit us to particularize; but we may 
mention among the list of contributors the names 


of Stark, Tennant, Pyne, Zeitter, Joy, Jutsum, | 


Clint, Hofland, Ward, Rothwell, J. Wilson, 
Knight, E. W. Cooke, Hollins, and Prentis. 

The selection has, we perceive, been properly 
made, with a view to answer the purposes of the 
Art-Union Society ; and we trust the subscription 
will be such as not only to have justified the ex- 
periment, but to lead to one upon a higher and 
more extended scale. 


Ptymovra.—The drawing of the prizes of the 
West of England Art-Union will take place at a 
public meeting, to be held in Plymouth for that 
purpose, on Monday, the 3rd of October. 

Youx. — Tue Scuoot or Design. — Our 
readers are aware, that a branch of the School of 
Design is about to be established in the ancient 
and venerable city of York. W. Dyce, Esq., the 


* “ In the union with the Society of Arts, in the year 
1830, certain powers and privileges were accorded to 
the artists, to secure to the Society the full advantage 
of their professional knowledge, and to enable that 
knowledge to be brought to bear uyon the Institution, 
and through it upon the town at large. For twelve 
years the artists have exerted themselves with success, 
and by no act have they forfeited their right to those 
privileges; in spite of this, the Unprofessional Com- 
mittee of the a of Arts proposed and carried a 
measure at a General Meeting, July 12, 1842, depriving 
the artists of the privileges alluded to, thereby reducing 
them to such a position in the Society, as would be 
degrading to them as a body, and render their exer- 
—_ in = Institution utterly useless. 

“In this extremity, the artists determined— 
than that those results on the public mind, which they 
had effected with so much perseverance and applica- 
tion, should be lost—that they would establish a new 
and independent society for the support and advance- 
ment of the Arts, to which they could apply that expe- 


rience which was the only guerd. 
vices.""— Address of the “Artiote oa ee 


Director of the Metropolitan School, was a few 
days ago introduced to the Yorkists, at a public 
meeting, by his friend and brother artist, ae 
Esq.—a native of the old city, of which he is justly 
proud, and to which he has, on many occasions, 
rendered essential services ; his success in obtain- 
ing this advantage for York, being not the least of 
them. On this occasion, he delivered an eloquent 
speech; from which we must content ourselves 
with extracting a few 5% 

«* It was determined to establish six provincial branch 
schools for three years as an experiment. It has been 
my goorl fortune to obtain for my dear native city one 
of these, and the first that has n begun; its being 
continued to be patronised by Government after that 
time will depend upon its success, and on the manner 
in which the objects it is intended to promote are 
carried through. Their object is not to create a race of 
artists for the higher and more intellectual exertions of 
Art; their aim is directed to a less ambitious, but I 
hoped more useful end ; it arises from a prudent and 
wise design on the part of government, to give our 
manufacturers and artisans in every branch of indus- 
trial occupations which the art of drawing is at all 
applicable to improve, the means of competing with 
our continental neighbours in matters in which until 
now, and even yet, they are presumed to be our 
superiors, by the taste and skill in designing patterns. 
It is intended to improve, amongst others, the painter 
on glass, that modern works may more successfully 
imitate ancient excellence; that our masons may be 
able to design and work in the true taste, and success- 
fully restore our dilapidated churches; it is intended, 
in short, to apply those assistances which have so long 
been wanted, to all the various trades and professions 
which require the skill of the draughtsman. These, 
then, are the legitimate objets of this School of Design. 

Mr. Dyce delivered an introductory address, in which 
he dilated upon the present condition of this country 
with reference particularly to designs in manufactures, 
pointing out the difference that existed in the taste as 
to designs between this country especially and France, 
and dwelling at some length upon the great advantages 
that would result to this oy by the formation and 
successful carrying out of the objects contemplated in 
branch schools of design generally. He was of opinion, 
that York was a most favourable locality for a branch 
school of this description, being a place retired, in a 
certain degree, from manufacturing districts; and at 
the same time situated in the neighbourhood of exten- 
sive manufactures.” 


In reference to these ‘‘ Schools of Design,’’ we 
hope to have some communication to make ere 
long. Upon this subject, however, hitherto we 
have been pretty much in the position of the 
** Needy Knife Grinder :”’ 

* Story, Lord bless ye, I’ve none to tell, Sir.” 


Beirast.—An Exhibition of Pictures by British 
Artists is announced to be opened, during the 





month of October, in this wealthy and enlightened 
town of the north of Ireland. The pictures are to 
be received,in Belfast ‘* on or before the Ist of 
October ;’’ so that this notice will be of no value 
to those who may read it. We regret that infor- 
mation on the subject was not conveyed to us at 
an earlier period ; for sure we are that many artists 
of London would very willingly have contributed ; 
circulars, however, have been sent retty exten- 
sively, and we trust that a good exhibition will be 
the result. The projectors, however, must not be 
discouraged if this first attempt should be a com- 
parative failure ; for the three English provincial 
exhibitions have absorbed nearly all the available 
materials of the painter. An Art-Union Society 
is to be incorporated with the Institution; the 
0p is the leading paragraph of the pros- 
us :— 

“ That for the | pet er of giving general satisfaction 
to the public, and avoiding all grounds of complaint on 
the part of the artists concerned, the system of prizes, 
as acted on by the London and leading Provincial Art- 
Unions, be adopted, which leaves the choice of Works 
of Art to the taste of the Prize-holders themselves, 


merely limiting the selection to W i 
Exhibition,” g orks of Art in the 


Roya. Inisa Art-Unton.—The Hon. Sec. 
Stewart Blacker, Esq., has addressed a letter to 
the Atheneum, in consequence of an assertion 
having been made in that journal to the effect that 
the price asked by the artists themselves for all 
the pictures in the Irish apna ey Academy, 
from which selection was to be made by the society 
did not amount to so large a sum as the amount 
subscribed by the Art-Union. This was so evi- 
dently 4 mistake that we were surprised at the 
| journal’s falling into it; we ourse ves, indeed 

thought and said that the whole collection was not 

worth the £3700—which the Society had to expend. 
| But the producers of the works, 


: r of course, thought 
otherwise ; and it appears the aggregate velue—ae- 














cording to their estimate—w £6000 

the sum subscribed. It a 
puzzle us much to account for this ; 
could easily point out pictures valued at 4 
which no person in his senses would gi 
he knows, also, that in many cases 
asked were not the sums given, 
asserts that the exhibition was the 


lin : our onl 

** be The Art-Union 

it without the fear of Contradiction—purchase 
wretched productions because 

to expend a ame proportion of thei 
gallery, and had previously bought all the pi 
that were good. This evil will not Occur again. j 
cannot if artists of ability will a 
collection ; it shall not be our fault j 


We turn to a more pleasing part 


letter — 

“1, For several years ious 
Hibernian Academy had been pod 
they did not pay their own expenses 
supported them but the 

artists and a trifling government : 
before our Soci was estab 
exhibition in the Irish metropolis. 
commenced the exhibitions have 
steadily improving in the appearance of the 
the attendance of visitors, and are 
creditable and remunerative in 

Academy and to the artists.—2. 

meetings of our Society, it was 

connected with the Hibernian Academy, 
from his position, to have been the 

the fact, that for the four previous An 

not a single purchase has been made from 

the Academy with the exception of three 
drawings for thirty shillings. Since our 
come into operation, I am glad to say, that, 
ent of the handsome sums it has brought 

this desirable object, private patronage has been 
merely stimulated into action, but, I may 
as this country is concerned, absolutely 
existence; and the committee have had to 
with some of their own members fo’ 
and in several instances have been fairly thrown out- 
the private purchaser anticipating them 8 
and liberal offer to the deserving artist. 

ence to its effects on the higher and mi 

in a country where, from the prevalence of 
and religious animosities, it has been found 
impossible to make the various parties coalesce i 
common object for national improvement and ci 
tion, such has been the softening 
fluence of this Society, that persons 
politics and religious opinions meet as 
ground, and work together with the 
and good feeling. ith reference to 
lower classes, the Society throws open 
exhibition of the works selected by the 
the public at large. For the last fortnight thi 
been daily thronged by crowds of all classes 
spectable operatives and their yon be 
public institutions connected with ed 

and servants of all ages and conditions, 
single instance of injury or irregu 
Donnybrook Fair was raging at the 
masters, who refused their apprentices 
leave to join its drunken revelries 
vortex, made up for it by sending 
Union Exhibition.” 

We heartily wish Mr. Blacker and the 
the success they deserve ; hoping they 
hereafter, be compelled to prewed pen 
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of 
they are ashamed ; nor be fo by pressure from 
without, to pay another hu pounds for 
loan of a water-colour drawing. 
—————s = 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 
ITALY.—Botoena.—A 


We merely give the subjects proposed :— 
For Architecture.— Designs fora 

on a great scale, for a large city. 

elevations of the building, there must 

a larger scale, separate droning 

parts, ~ a clear wane LA, 

to the disposition of the whole. 
Historical Painting.—‘ Menelaus 

who carry the Body of Patroclus, 

jans, who wish to seize it, are r 

eae de be ~~ Nae 
oman palms, in . 
Drawing of ro udas 

ing the price of his treachery 

| priests and elders. 

— Ornaments.— oo 

ngraving.—Copper engra 
a good master, which has not 
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ved. 
args more than one half-length figure. 

The prizes are gold medals of various values. 
The works for competition must be presented at 
the Academy of Fine Arts on the 30th of June, 
1843. The competition is open to the artists of : 
all nations. mae we = 

FRANCE.—Paris.—Hospital of the Young 
Blind. —For some days past the extremity of 
the Rue de Sévres has been crowded by persons 
wishing to see the front of the Hospital of the 
Young Blind, which has been uncovered. It is 
very fine, both as to invention and execution, and 
is the work of M. Jouffroy, that young artist 
whose statues of ‘A Young Girl confiding her 
Secret to Venus,’ and ‘ Disenchantment,’ were so 
well received by the public at the exhibitions in 
the Louvre. 

Duke of Orleans.—The Duchess of Orleans has 
presented to General de l’Etang a full-length por- 
trait of the late Duke, requesting him to considet it 
asatestimony of the attachment the prince bore to 
him, and as a remembrance of his afflicted widow. 

Académie des Beaux Arts.—The Royal Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts has given its judgment on the 
competition in engraving. The first prize has 
been gained by M. L. D. J. Delemer, of Lisle, 

d 28, pupil of M. Miiller; the second by 

. A. A.S. Coiller, of Paris, aged 21, pupil of 
M. Forester. Subsequently the prizes for Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture have been adjudged: the 
first great prize in Sculpture to M. Pierre Jules 
Cavalier, of Paris, aged 28, pupil of Messieurs 
David and P. Delaroche; the first great prize in 
Architecture to M. Philli " Auguste Titeux, of 
Paris, aged 28, pupil of MM. Blouet and Depret. 

Beziers.—Public Monument.—The bust in 
marble of the Pére Vaniére, a celebrated Latin 
poet, and a native of this place, has recently ar- 
rived: it is destined to be placed on a column, to 
ornament some part of this town. It is the work 
of M. David d’Angers, and is taken from a medal 
struck in the time of Louis XIV. 

GERMANY.—FRANKFORT ON THE MAINE.— 
Goethe.—The governments ofAustria, Prussia, Ba- 





j presented to the German Confederation, to be 





varia, Wirtemberg,andSaxony,haveagreed mutually 
to become the purchasers of the house at Weimar, 
inhabited by Goethe, and of the rich treasures of 
objects of Science and Art which are collected 
there. They are to be kept together intact, and 


formed into a national and public museum, under 
such regulations as shall be thought proper by the 
Germanic Diet, under whose direction and super- 
intendence it shall be placed. The heirs of 
Goethe, considering the noble objects of the five 
governments have offered the property for the sum 
of 600,000 florins (£60,000), being a third less 
than the sum at which the house and effects have 
been estimated. 

Cotocne.—The Cathedral.—The foundation- 
stone for the works to complete the cathedral of 
Cologne, was laid on Sunday the 4th of Septem- 
ber, with great pomp by his Majesty the King of 
Prussia. A document was placed under the stone, 
to the purport that the completion of the cathe- 
dral is a testimony of the piety, concord, and 
fidelity of the various German states. There are 
appended the Signatures of about sixty royal, 
noble, and distinguished personages, commencing 
with those of the King and Queen of Prussia; 
Ores them is the illustrious name of Humboldt. 
English we observe Prince George of Cam- 

ridge and Lord Cardigan. The names of the 
we of the committee for the cathedral, 
on ioelengs aa Zwirner, the architect of it, are 

Bavarta.—Municu.—It is believed that the 
Cnt of Prussia, Saxony, and Wirtemberg, the 
_ Dukes of Baden and Weimar, and other 

Kine at ee’ have sceapted the invitations of 

, avaria, i - 
ration of the Waites “sg e present at the inaugu 

ST. PETERSBURGH.—Horace Vernet.— 
in berant st St. Petersbugh shows friendly feel- 
fat ee 8 France. The court put on mourning 
at Srtnight for the Duke of Orleans, and it is 

id that Horace Vernet is much in the good 
pre of the Emperor Nicholas, insomuch that 

hill Teported to be the bearer of a letter to Louis 
lator Pe Whose scope is political as well as condo- 

Ory ; and also of a verbal confidential message. 


It must contain at least one whole- | 
| who we believe was said to have been murdered 





''80, Horace Vernet is an Amb 
assador—the firs 
Painter 80 employed since Rubens. , 
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AMERICA.—Pettrich, the American sculptor, 


in his studio at Philadelphia, is recovering the 
effects of the wounds inflicted on him. He has 
lately modelled a statue of Washington, for the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, the cost of which 
was, as usual, to be defrayed by subscription, 
but the amount subscribed has been lost, “by 
some misadventure :” a circumstance which pre- 
vents the execution (at least at present) of the 
work in marble. Mr. Healey, one of the most 
distinguished artists of the United States, has 
executed portraits of the President and some 
members of his family, which are very highly 
spoken of. 

New Yorx.—An Art-Union Society—called 
‘* The Apollo Association’”’—has been established 
at New York ; the object of which is ‘‘ to advance 
the cause of the Fine Arts in the United States, 
to cultivate and improve public taste, and to afford 
additional encouragement to our national artists, 
bag purchase and distribution of their works. 
This Association, the first of its kind established 
in the United States, has, in the short time since 
its commencement, distributed among its sub- 
scribers fifty-eight works of Art in painting and 
sculpture, costing 6264 dollars, and the members 
of the two last years have each received a copy of 
two elegant engravings, costing about 1000 dollars.’’ 
We have been long anxious to obtain some idea of 
what the artists are doing, and how the Arts pro- 
gress in the United States ; but have been hitherto 
unable to obtain any satisfactory information on 
the subject. In England we have seen very few 
of their works. 

SS ae 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


METALLURGY AS A FINE ART. 

S1r,—In considering the ductile, fusible, and 
other peculiar properties of the metals, gold, sil- 
ver, iron, bronze, &c., in contradistinction to the 
nature of the productions requisite for embodying 
the ideas of the sculptor and architect, viz. mar- 
ble, stone, wood, compositions, &c., it becomes 
a self-evident truth, that they afford facilities for 
the execution of a species of design, exclusively 
applicable to themselves, and unattainable in any 
of the latter materials ; and that, consequently, by 
their means, the sphere of genuine Art may 
enlarged to the increase of our means of refine- 
ment, and the great benefit of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country. 

In viewing, however, the present state of the 
art of design in metals, more particularly silver, 
it will almost invariably be found, that, with the 
exception of designs ranging within the province 
of the sculptor’s art, they belong to a class 
termed manufacturing, a species of design, in the 
production of which, the genuine principles of Art 
are either not understood or disregarded, or where- 
in the Art, if any be exhibited, is subordinated to 
utility, facility of execution, &c.; and the attain- 
ment of novelty, or a desire to meet the caprices 
of fashion, is the only aim of either the artist or 
manufacturer. Now in reference to all articles of 
use, it may probably be better that such a state of 
things should continue to exist; that all house- 
hold utensils for instance, after having served their 
purpose for a few years, or a generation, should give 
place to others of greater interest; as exhibi- 
ing the progress of the national taste, and the 
changes or improvements in the mechanical arts. 
Bat notwithstanding ‘the limited extent to which 
the arts in silver structure have been carried, it 
is obvious, that the class of works denominated 
ornamental, prize, and presentation plate, which, 
whether regarded as commemorations of events, 
or as honorary tributes to individuals, are pecu- 
liarly destined to preservation ; and therefore, 
most legitimate objects for historic and poetic de- 
sign, in due subordination to the genuine principles 
of Art. ) 

In turning attention, also, to our more important 
and extensive works in the baser metals, that of 
iron especially, we find, that with the exception of 
those of the civil and military engineers, and the 
ordinary works to which this metal is exclu- 
sively applicable, it has never been legitimately 
employed ; for instance, it has of late years been 
found desirable on account of its cheapness, dura- 
bility, non-combustion, &c., to introduce this sta- 
ple commodity of our country somewhat exten- 








sively into works of architecture ; but hitherto such 


introductions have, almost invariably, been in dis- 
guise: it has been merely used as a convenient 
substitute for stone, &c.; and although most suc- 
cessful works of Art have been produced in 
bronze, silver, &c.,these are at all times recognised 
as appertaining to the art of sculpture. In nota 
single instance, either ar cient or modern, will it be 
found that the designs of such works exhibit the 
various characteristics or capabilities of their ma- 
terial, sufficiently to bring them under the denomi- 
nation of works of metallurgy, as a distinct branch 
of the Fine Arts. 

There remains, therefore, to be created, or per- 
haps it may be only to be introduced and worthily 
patronised, a style of Art, exclusively — 
to the peculiar —— of metals; and when 
this is achieved, an impetus will not es be given 
to these important branches of national industry 
and commerce, but the art of metallic design, 
instead of being as heretofore regarded merely as 
a mechanical attainment, will become a distinct 
and important branch of the Fine Arts; which 
being no longer limited to painting, sculpture, an 
architecture, will have their boundaries enlarged 
by the addition of that of metallurgy — equally 
as distinct from either of those branches of Art 
as they are from each other. 

It is much to be regretted, that we have not ex- 
tant any important examples of Grecian metallic 
art, as from the description given by Homer of 
the shield of Achilles, it may be inferred, that not 
only the art of sculpture was exhibited in that 
work, but that by the judicious use of several 
metals, and the various methods of working and 
finishing them, a combination of the effects of the 
art of painting also was produced, which the mo- 
derns, especially in this country, have hitherto 
failed to imitate. This, however, is the utmost 
that can be attributed tothe Greeks; and indeed 
the description referred to affords no proof that 
these methods were practised as a Fine Art. It is 
possible that the work in question might, in this 
respect, have exhibited no more than a mechanical 
imitation of nature: but, even allowing that the 
combination of these two branches of Art was by 
them attained, we have no evidence that the Greeks 
did more than this. The introduction of the prin- 
ciples of architecture into metallic design, inde- 
dendent of its abstract imitation, appears to have 
been alike unthought of, both by ancients and 
moderns; and how far the combination of the 
principles of the respective arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, is attainable in this dis- 
tinct, and, in result, independent art of metallurgy, 
remains with our national genius to exhibit, and 
our national patriotism to encourage. 

This combination of the principles of the three 
branches of Art, must particularly be understood 
as refering to the general application of the laws, by 
which those branches are governed, not the actual 
imitation of any of their respective productions, 
those of architecture and painting more especially. 
No artist would be justified in affirming that his 
productions occupied this a field, 
or that he enlarged the boundaries of the Fine 
Arts, unless he embodies and gives a new direction 
to principles, the seeds of which exist in nature, 
po frames his works upon laws, which have 
hiterto remained undiscovered, or in his case are 
newly and peculiarly applied. If his productions 
are but the prototypes of any previously existing 
and are amendable only to known and establis 
rules, he but leaves the Arts where he finds them : 
but while an artist of truly inventive and original 
genius is allowed to be a law unto himself, 
such laws must be an elucidation of those recog- 
nised, and fundamental principles, or elements, 
whose prototypes exist in nature, and in which the 
experience of ages has proved that true ex 
can alone reside. 

And in the last place, in reference to that most 
difficult and important point to arrive at, in relation 
to all works of genius, viz., the ww Wg and 
competent tribunal, to which to refer them, it must 
be remarked, that high Art is of that subtle and 
metaphysical character, that it requires not only 
a peculiar quality of mind, but a long course of 
study and observation, combined with a deep 
knowledge of the pure elements of classic Art, 
to enable an individual to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion, in reference to any of its productions, even 
in those works in the department of which examples 
of excellence (founded on the consent of ages) 
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TO BLEACH AND PURIFY LINSEED OIL, 


S1r,—Every artist knows the value of a 
drying, pure Linseed Oil. There area pF. node ht 
ing and purifying that useful vehicle, but the one ] am 
describe I have found the best. Obtain a stout 
any size, but one that will hold two quarts I 
drilled at the side, about midway, into which 
spout for the purpose of drawing off the oil 
bleached and required for use. Into thi 
quart of water, and add a quart of oil; 
together; do not cork, but tie it over 
linen cloth that will allow evaporation, and 
mission of particles of dirt or dust. 
top, or any other place most e to the sun and 
from the effects of wind, &c., by a stay of copper 
cated in the diagram : in three or six months 
ing matter will be extracted by the light, 
sufficient time, it will become nearly as 
practiced this mode for many years, and thinking it 
useful to many artists not previously acquainted with it, J 
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exist, by which they may be tested. But 
in the case of all works of a creative and 
original character, the difficulty is doubly 
increased. Here indeed it may empha- 
tically be asked, where is a competent 


cases of le whose complexions may 
be dark, — , or of a brownish green 
colour ( i ladies), their articles of 
dress should be deep in colour, and some- 
what partaking of their own, as green, 
tribunal to be found? —and it will, per- | violet, puce, or deep purple. | Lope who 
haps, be replied, in public opinion. In | are very fair should wear rilliant colours, 
the introduction of such works, the moral, | pale blue, white, pink, yellow, &c. I have 
commercial, and manufacturing inte- | annexed a table of the complimentary 
rests of the country, are deeply involved; | colours as obtained by the po! ap- 
and yet the pursuits of the vast majority — — 


ft nity are directly opposed " 
to these which are 1 ome  -* ee 
dark 


F ie 
iit, bit 
a te 


Black. 
Red (lake 

tinge). 
Brownish orange. 
Pale yellow. 
Pale yellowish-red. 


to those which are necessary to constitute 
an individual an amateur of Art. In our 
highly commercial nation we have to deal 
with the physical and actual, with things 
that can be weighed, and measured, and 
numbered ; whereas the very reverse is 
the process by which high Art is achieved, 
and, consequently, the reverse by which 
it can be truly estimated. 


Light blue. 

Indigo en (deep). 
Deep purple. 

Pale yellow. Deep blue. : 
Violet. Pale yellow (greenish 


tinge). 
The question of the cause of the plea- 


a 
gee 
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Thus it is, that the eye of taste and 
cultivated imagination, with a subtle ap- 
prehension, not only of the proportions 
of the Grecian architecture, but a sus- 
ceptibility of feeling for the poetry and 
sentiment coamueel in innumerable in- 
stances, throughout the whole range of 
classic Art, will not fail to possess the 
requisites for the due estimation of the 

‘ter of artistic designs. To such 
individuals will the artist be willing to 
submit his works; in the testimony of 
these ought the public in general to con- 
fide; for in the exercise of a judgment, 
unwarped by narrow prejudices, and un- 
alloyed by the spirit of envy and of pri- 
vate interest, such alone are enabled to 
pronounce a just decision upon creative 
artistic merit. 

Yours, &c., 
W. Voss Picxerr. 
Tottenham, Middlesex, Aug. 9th, 1842. 


THE “ CONTRAST” OF COLOURS 
DEPENDENT UPON PHYSICAL 
CAUSES, NOT A MATTER OF 
TASTE. 

Ir has long been known, especially by the 
female sex, that in articles of dress, paint- 
ings, &c., to produce pleasing contrasts 
requires the admixture or combination of 
some peculiar colours in preference to 
others; and that the indiscriminate mix- 
ture of colours produces unpleasant effects 
to the eye. This principle is by most people 
regarded as a matter of taste; but, if 
closely examined, it can be proved to, be 
essentially connected with the phenomena 
of complimentary colours. 

By complimentary are meant any colours 
which, when mixed with others, produce 
white light ; the former are then considered 
as complimentary to the latter. That the 
admixture of certain opposite colours pro- 
daces white light, may “4 readily proved by 
painting on a wheel, or any rapidly-re- 
volving body, the colours supposed to be 
complimentary ; and when this wheel is 
put into rapid motion the colour produced 
is white. Complimentary colours are 
readily produced in several ways; in 
Newton's rings the transmitted and re- 
flected rays are complimentary to each 
other; also, when polarized light passes 
through any doubly-refracting crystal, on 
turning either the polarizing or analyzing 
plate through a quarter of a circle, the 
colours first produced are complimentary 
to those which appear after the change 
of position. The colours thus elicited bear 

same relation to each other as those 
which are per said to contrast well ; 
and thus I propose to those who may not 
be possessed of good judgment in this mat- 
ter, to use the above-mentioned means. 

Ladies, in the choice of colours for dress ; 

carpet, shawl, and curtain makers or de. 

signers, paper stainers, &c., will thus ob- 
tam the most striking contrasts and the 
greatest effect. In cases where an un- 
avoidably existing colour may wish to be 
dispensed with, advantage may be taken 
to make use of these means, as in the 





surable sensations excited in the mind by 
the iar combinations of colour can- 
not be entered upon here, being a ques- 
tion more in physiology than optics; but 
a concluding remark or two may not be 
out of place. It is well known that if the 
eye be exposed to a strong-coloured light, 
and then closed, the colour complimentary 
to the one first perceived now occupies its 
place ; the one here produced is denomi- 
nated “‘ accidental,’’ and is described in 
works on ‘ Optics’ under that head. 
Now, it appears most probable, that if an 
accidental colour be thus produced, and 
under favourable circumstances be dis- 
tinctly visible, when a fainter colour is 
presented to the eye, a ney 
faint accidental colour must be produced, 
although it may be overpowered by the 
first ; and thus, by its mixture (in the 
case of badly-contrasting colours) with 
those, either not of the same tint or not 
complimentary, may produce the unplea- 
sant admixture which is familiar to every 
one. J.W.G., M.D., F.L.S., &c. 
August 8, 1842. 


VEHICLES. 

Sirx,—I must beg your pardon Yor 
troubling you on the interminable sub- 
ject of “ Vehicles.”” In common with 
many of your readers, I confess that I 
have tried all the nostrums that have 
been recommended, having been seduced 
from the old Magylp by the parade which 
was made of the Borax and Silica me- 
diums. 

The Drying Oil, Mastic Varnish, and 
Magylp, prepared by the colourmen, are 
notoriously bad; I am, therefore, certain 
that many artists, in common with myself, 
will feel truly grateful if some fortunate 
individual who has these costly secrets 
will kindly communicate receipts for 
making the following :— 

1. Drying Oil—To be a strong dryer, 
and yet as colourless as possible. 

2. Mastic Varnish—To be rich and 
colourless. 

3. MaGyLp.—To be what none of that 
you buy from the colourmen is, viz.—lst. 
Not horny and tough; 2nd. That it be 
well amalgamated, so that the two prin- 
ciples of oil and mastic do not subse- 
quently per and 3dly. That it be 
smooth and flowing. 

If some of your artist readers will tell 
us how they manufacture their drying oil 
and mastic, to make this much NEEDED 
Macytp, they will confer no trifling 
benefit on some of their brothers of the 
brush; but let us have exact receipts, 
and not “‘ a little of that and a small por- 
tion of this.” One piece of advice I 
would venture to give to my young artist 
friends ; and that is, not to heed one iota 
about the new nostrums. I have wasted 
more time and spoiled more pictures there- 
with than I can well afford. 

Yours, &c., 
: Mau_-Stick. 

Glasgow, 10th Sept., 1842. 
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fully offer it for their adoption. 


havin 
must 
tion to these rambling rhymes. 





ours, &e. R. D. Tonevs. 
The appended sketch will best explain my purpose, 
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“RHYMES ON ART”-ISTS. 


S1rx,—Seeing that these are dull times for the Arts,—their Parliamat 

been, as it were, prorogued,—and believing that your ingentity 

somewhat taxed to fill your paper, perhaps you will og 
Yours, &c., GH 


Who says that rue Arts do not flourish? Let's see 
What to have and to hold, as their own, they possess? 
Though the Arts, like the nation, are ruled by a Suzs! 
Under petticoat government long may they be! 
May thy shadow, Sir P. R. A., never less ! : 
But your Bopy grow greatly too for the den, 
Into which they have squeezed your Peers—thirty and ten! 


Ask what their estates are—in tail or in fee? 

Only think of the H1Lis, Groves, and Meapows they yield; 
Why, they’ve two noble rivers—a Szvern and Les— 

Sundry Woops, and a Forrest, a LANs, and a Freup! 
They’ve WELLS anda PooLe; Baipexs, Ruopsgs, on 
a pe seeen. a “pene and some capi fal and 

e—that’s an EASTLAKE—pure, grace 
A SHEPHEARD and LaNDSsEERs to watch o’er Tec 


If the Arts have no marble, they’ve certainly Sroxs— Ea 
Nay, a SrONEHOUSE—WARDS, KITCHEN, & Room, anda Haw; 
And a TowN—with a TowNSEND, of course—is their own, 
And a BeLiand a Porter to answer a call. 
Of artisans,—“ Painters and Glaziers,” they’ve more 
Than they wot of; a MILLER, a TaYLor,-a Drea, 
Two Coopers, two CARPENTERS, SMiTHsS half a score; 
One TURNER,—mem., fortune made, going to retire. 


See what titles to church and to state they can bring! 
They’ve an ABBOT, a DEACON, a Deane, anda 





EST; 
They’ve a SARGEANT, an EARLE, they have Duss, and a Kins, 
They've a BAILY, a MARSHALL, and one KNicHt at least. 
They own Dery and LANncasTER, RICHMOND 
Bare of trees, to be sure—and at this the muse 
They have but a THorNé, Bircn, and PyNB, 
But one $.PRovut, that may furnish a forest of 


They've no deer, but one Buck; they’ve no horse, but one Mais; 


come Moss; 
leaves. 


ey’ve no bull, but one BULLOCK ; no goat, but a Kipd; 
They've one Beye no hens, but of Cox they’ve @ pairs 
ey’ve a Lover, a HAYTER, a SMIRKE, and a LEAR. 
Of birds they have plenty—a MARTIN, 8 Daws,  - 
ad faneere, a Poses A sees, dot ays 
n ARCHER, a FowLER—@ FAULKNE 
The PARTRIDGE transferred to a Court from the plain! 


Their numerous progeny talk without noise, 
Yet they sell them, or hang them 

If they have but one Cu1LpsE, they 

Beng np Re ae 

y have AYLING, PAYNE, PHYSICK , 

por tg actaha opi hem nen el 
or they’ve LaupsRs to praise them Jor. 
They've their Graves, it is true, yet they still keep 


yeta 
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THE WORKS OF WILKIE. 

rst edition of a Poet’s ‘‘ Remains,” 

ng tie those exhibitions at the British 
Institution, which present to us the works of a 
deceased artist. Thus has a due and | hom 
e been formerly rendered to Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Hilton ; and thus, at the present moment, a simi- 
lar compliment to the genius of the lamented 
Wilkie offers to the thousands who admire his 
productions an opportunity of the most solid 

tal gratification. ’ 

» io exhibitions we become witnesses, by a 
coup-d' wit, of the principal labours of the painter ; 
his intellect from youth to age appears to be ex- 

led before us. Step by step we accompan 
ae his efforts, from the vigorous burst or timid 
trial—as the case may be—of inceptive genius, to 
the finished product of its maturity; with what 
interest one is enabled to mark the methods of 
“going to work ;” the pen and ink sketch, the 
careful register of a thought, the rapid brush of 
an effect; and then to discover the varieties in 
handling, from the dry stipple to the richest free- 
dom and luxury of colouring. In truth, it is on 
these occasions that the painter encounters an 
ordeal, trying indeed to him, but most gratifying 
to his brethren and to the public—that of being 
compared with himself ! Nemo mortalium omnibus 
horis sapit; according to Father Prout, “* Every 
man is a fool sometimes ;’’ and thus the slips of a 
man of genius, like those exceptions which prove 
the rule, tend to demarcate with more certainty 
the true path which led to ultimate and permanent 
success. If the process of wear and.tear, of 
removal and reparation, cause at least a septennial 
change in all the component particles of the body 

it is no less true that the structure of the min 
undergoes changes as constant and more palpa- 
ble. Hence, in a painter arise his variety of 
“ styles.” Not only does he himself, at different 
periods of life, see things through different me- 
dia, but he is likewise desirous of adapting to 
altered views the means of communicating his ideas 
to others. Though these changes be not unfre- 
quently changes for the worse, the contemplation 
of them is pregnant with interest. We pursue 
them as travellers follow the mazy windings of 


brier;’’ lost in equal amazement, at last, as to the 
lace where we missed the true fire that at first 
illumined our way. With some such feeling the 
public, at the Academy exhibitions, have been for 
some years regarding Sir David Wilkie’s produc- 
tions. It seemed a heresy to complain of, and yet 
no one seemed to retain a true faith in, the ema- 
nations from his studio. He appeared scarcely to 
be the same Wilkie around whose early paintings, 
if report be correct, the careful railing was neces- 
sary to ward off the press of the anxious crowd. 
The prestige of the name was little borne out by 
works in which that original love of character and 
truth of imitation had become lost in masses of 
asphaltum and a flood of magylp; while his large 
palutings—such as the ‘ Josephine,’ the ‘ O’Con- 
nell,’ the ‘ Sir David Baird,’ and ‘ Napoleon,’ 
though, doubtless, pictures of merit a how could 
it well be otherwise} —still seemed rather magnified 
exemplifications of his peculiar falseness of style, 
| and of his inadequacy to meet, on those extended 
surfaces, the expectations which the public had 
been taught to form from the crowded excellences of 
his smaller works. Many who had contracted this 
opinion of Wilkie, and have now visited the col- 
| lected works exposed at the gallery in Pall Mall, 
| have come away delighted beyond measure with 
the extent of his genius. In both of these feelings 
We confess ourselves to have cordially acquiesced ; 
and many of the hot days have we whiled away 
in examining these interesting relics of a deep- 
thinking sagacious mind. Let those who would 
give the foreigner an insight into English Art— 
the growth of our own country—conduct him to 
the British Institution; and there, if he have a 
feeling for kindred humanity, if his soul be not 
| all-absorbed in speculations of ‘high Art’ and 
| loftiness of design,”’ he will be delighted with 
‘ose pure and noble works—the ‘* Monumentum 

| #re perennius,’’ on which Wilkie has recorded his 
prea What is the secret of this undoubted suc- 
with What is it that he so possessed in common 
= the distinguished men who have made the 
anvass a vehicle to carry down their fame to a 
Femote posterity? It was not his method of art, 


en 





some Robin Goodfellow, ‘* through bog, over. 
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for that he learned from the Dutch, and others have 
equalled it without securing a tithe of his renown : 
it was the fale that he had to tell. His destiny 
was to send out such forcible delineations of human 
life in various p 8, as the circumstances of our 
own day could enable us to seize-upon and appro- 
priate with an instant sympathy, while they have 
so much of common human nature that they appeal 
to the feel of every age and of all climes. 
Others had observed, and some had recorded, the 
same facts; but when Wilkie placed them in the 
focus of his imagination, and rendered them to the 
public by the force of his acute intellect, and 
with all the charm of his art, they became familiar 
and oft-recurring images, with an enduring influ- 
ence on the moral perceptions of the public. 
. Distraining for Rent,’ and the ‘ Rabbit on the 
Wall,’ are perfect extracts from the joys and sor- 
rows of yeoman life. The deepest pathos moves 
in one, happy quiet delight in the other. Like 
Dickens, he conducts us to the dwellings of the 
poor; and in looking at the ‘ Rent Day,’ ‘ Guess 
Pd Name,’ Fa ‘ Penny a and others of 
same nature, we are led to sympathize in 
kindest feeling for P = 
“ Their homely joys and destiny obscure,” 
It is this merit of affecting the better por- 
tion of human sentiments that elevates Wilkie, 
and for which he will obtain his reward. From 
grief to , 0 of the scale—he traversed 
e intermediate passages with equal felicity. 
Learned as he was in, and fond as he was of, t 
materiel of his art, he never forgot that art’s 
highest aim is to be the vehicle of influential ideas ; 
he never lost sight of the poetry of painting ; and 
although that poetry was sometimes only of a lowly 
- a ——— species, it was invariably the best of 
its class. 


a 


OBITUARY. 


THOMAS FEARNLEY. 


A sketch of the life of this artist may not be 
uninteresting to our readers—we quote a Norwe- 
gian account, merely omitting one or two circum- 
stances, which we believe to . incorrectly stated. 
‘* Norway can ill afford to lose one of the few 
artists who are her glory and her pride. The list 
is easily reckoned—Dahl, Ole Bull, Fearnley; and 
hereafter we trust to add the name of Tidemand. 
In so small acircle a blank is soon perceived. The 
germ of all these talents was nurtured and strength- 
ened in childhood by the power of rude Norwegian 
nature, and through all their after developments 
the stamp remained essentially Norwegian. But 
Norway would not mature them into excellence, 
for that, they bent their steps to the south; there 
they struggled for their true place, and there in 
their creations they honoured their native land. 
From the south they returned again to the north ; 
and itis only necessary to remember what Chris- 
tiana was twenty years ago, in regard to compre- 
hension and feeling for Art, and to compare that 
with what she now is, to be aware what Dahl and 
Fearnley have done for our advancement in this 
respect. A link of this chain is broken, and far 
fram his fatherland, in the prime of his years, 
Fearnley is dead. The news of his death was re- 
ceived with deep and general sorrow, and the sense 
of his worth seemed, if possible, more strongly ex- 
pressed than ever. We believe that a brief notice 
of his life will not be unwelcome to our readers. 

** Thomas Fearnley was born on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1802, at Frederickshall, where his grand- 
father, an Englishman, settled about the middle 
of last century. He married the Fraulein Her- 
forth ; and their son Thomas, a merchant like his 
father, married also into a respectable family, and 
his son is the subject of our memoir, Thomas 
Fearnley, the landscape-painter. Till his fifth 
year, he remained in his father’s house: he then 
went to live with an uncle in Christiana; and to 
this circumstance is probably owing the direction 
of his future life. He received an education prepa- 
ratory for a military life, for which he was in- 
tended ; and was on the point of receiving a com- 
mission, when, in his sixteenth year, he yielded to 
the wish of bis uncle to become a merchant. Al- 
ready, however, his taste for Art had in some 
degree shown itself. He excelled so much in 
drawing at the military school, that he was al- 
lowed to receive private lessons in drawing 








his studies there. A quarrel with one of the 





persons in his uncle’s establishment made him 
determine to change his residence; and havin 
ined the first prize for drawing at the School o' 
rts, he — tng the —— — a 
ter, and to try his fortune at ° 
here he entered the Academy, and he found 
friends able to appreciate and rejoice in the rapid 
Pr she made. He received many proofs of 
indness from various persons, and was well re- 
ceived in society, when his stay was accidentally 
shortened. The Crown Prince Oscar was at Copen- 
hagen in the course of his travels in 1822. Hesaw 
the worksof ourartist, and ordered a large picture— 
‘ A View of Copenhagen.’ This was executed and 
forwarded to itsdestination. Onthereturnef Fearn- 
ley from a pedestrian excursion through the Danish 
islands, he found that no tidings ever arrived 
in to the fate of this picture, and he deter- 
mined to go to Stockholm and make inquiries 
himself. He went; and favourable circumstances 
induced him to remain from 1823 to 1827. In 
that year it was his intention to have made a long 
journey southwards, but he was detained by illness 
at Copenhagen, and returned once more to Nor- 
way. In November 1828, he set out again on his 
long desired journey, by Hamburgh and Berlin to 
Dresden, where he happily spent the first days of the 
ear 1829 with Professor Dahl, w uaintance 
had previously made in Norway. e resided 
in Dresden for eighteen months ; and in the sum- 
mer of 1830 he travelled over Bohemia in company 
with the Danish artists Ruchler and Pesholdt, and 
after remaining some stime at Saltzburg, he took 
up his winter quarters at Munich. At this period 
he painted many of his best works. In 1833, accom- 
panied by the Danish medalist Chirstensen, the 
architect Constantine Hanfen, and the preacher 
and bookseller Bindesvoll, he made the tour of 
Lower Italy and Sicily. At Naples he met Ole 
Bull, and with him returned to Rome, and they 
rye ether the following winter there. He 
intended to extend his travels to Greece, but 
family affairs, consequent on the death of his 
father, obliged him to turn his steps northwards. 
He went by Florence, Carrara, and Milan, to 
Switzerland, where he made many diligent studies. 
He loved singular and difficult subjects—thus he 
painted the Blue Grotto of Capri with all its 
peculiarities, and he now passed a whole fort- 
night in studying the Glacier of Grindewald. 
The result of this was a large picture so true to 
nature, that it makes you shiver with cold to look 
atit. It became a favourite —— with him, and 
he repeated it several times. From Switzerland 
he went to Paris, and from thence to Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam ; he also paid a short visit 
to London, and on the 12th of June, 1836, arrived 
in his native country after an absence of eight 
ears. The autumn of the same year he again 
eft Norway for England, where, visiting various 
parts ofthe country during the summer, passin 
two winters in London, he remained a year an 
ahalf. He returned to Norway and made a tour in 
Spitzbergen; afterwards another journey through 
Germany to Switzerland, during the summers of 
the two years he remained amongst us, also paint- 
ing many pictures, some purchased by his Majesty, 
others by private individuals in Norway and in 
Holland, and in other parts of Europe. In July 
1840, he married the daughter of Mr. Andersen, a 
merchant, and left his native country for the last 
time in September, to go by sea to Amsterdam. 
Here unhappily his health began to be impaired ; 
he haste his departure for Munich, where he 
arrived intending to make arrangements for along 
residence ; these were just completed when his 
health continuing to decline, his life closed on the 
16th of January, 1842, in the prime of his days, 
and in the enjoyment of every blessing. His mar- 
riage had proved a happy one ; and he was the father 
of a little boy some months previous to his death, 
while his success in his profession seemed to open 
before him an honourable and prosperous career. 
Norway has no fit schools for the sons of Art, no 
academy for what is beautiful. The pictures of 
Fearnley must be a school for others, where they 
must study with open eyes and earnest feeling. 
They are fresh.and bright, while the hand that pro- 
duced them has faded away ; and fresh and bright 
shall his remembrance remain among the Norwe- 
gian people, though we shall never see him more.”’ 
pit clon tr chaskoen amie omeme 
nglis ts, by whom he was res: , 
oat who are among the mourners for his death. 
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VARIETIES. 

Tux Royat Commissi1on.—We have little 
to say this month in reference to the subject now, 
and likely to be for some time, of paramount im- 

nee to the artists of Great Britain. We 

shall in our next, however, enter at some length 
into the matter—chiefly in reference to the 
mooted point of Competition ; and endeavour to 
show that in all ages and countries, the great 
masters of the arts of sculpture and painting have 
not considered themselves unworthily employed, 
or looked upon itas derogatory to their stations, in 
competing with the merest professional tyros. 
Meanwhile we may quote the opinion of the 
highest existing authority—the President of the 
Royal Academy. In his “ Outlines of a Plan for 
the National Encouragement of Historical Paint- 
ing in the United Kingdom,” originally addressed, 
in 1800, to the Directors of the British Institu- 
tion; and 28 years afterwards—i. e. in 1837— 
“ respectfully submitted to the consideration of 
Lord John Russell,” then Home Secretary, Sir 
Martin Archer Shee thus deals with the ques- 
tion :— 

“There may possibly be painters who have 
no relish for compxtiT1oNn, and who would be 
better pleased to see Government dealing out 
large commissions, in which the reward at least 
would be certain, however unskilful or disgrace- 
ful the work. Such persons however, if there 
are such, must not be allowed to discredit their 
more able and honourable brethren, who desire 
no rewards but those which they may be found 
to deserve; who work for nothing more than 
an opportunity of generous emulation, and are 
willing to adopt, as the motto of their fortune 
and their fame, 

* Palmam qui meruit ferat!’ 

“It must always be the interest, and I am 
convinced it is the inclination, of eminent 
artists to discourage everything of a mercenary 
or mechanical character in the exercise of an 
art so noble as that which they pursue; and the 
manner in which the principle of direct compe- 
tition obviously operates to produce this effect, 
forms one of the motives for particularly recom- 
mending it. 

** It is desirable that the genius of the country 
should have a fair, public, and honourable trial, 
before it can be discredited by an injudicious or 
corrupt choice of those who may be appointed 
to furnish the world with exawples of it; before 
the liberality of some future Pericles shall set 
on foot public works, to be undertaken, perhaps, 
in the spirit of a contract, and executed in the 
spirit of a tradesman.’’—pp. 86, 87. 

To these eloquent observations we beg to direct 
the attention of the artists—of such, more espe- 
cially, as would fain persuade themselves that 
they are justified in drawing back from compe- 
tition, either from an unworthy fear of being 
outstripped in the race, or from an idea—equally 
unworthy—that government should “deal out 
commissions,” to which a“ certain reward” should 
be attached, “however unskilful or disgraceful 
the work.” 

We shall, as we have intimated, have much 
more to say upon this subject—and upon various 
other matters appertaining to it. At present, 
however, we must content ourselves with this 
quotation. The opinion thus given was not lightly 
formed ; it was recorded when the accomplished 
President was a young man—struggling for fame 
and fortane ; but it was repeated when both had 
been secured ; when he stood, proudly and ho- 
nourably, at the head of his profession. Twenty- 
eight years had not changed it; and we have a 
right to assume that in 1842 he thinks as he did 
in 1837. If for above a quarter of a century he 
held these opinions — expressed them and im- 
pressed them—it is not likely that within the 
comparatively small period of five years they 
could have been altered—altered, too, just at 
the moment when the great purpose of his “ Ap. 
peal” had been attained—“ National Encourage- 


mour has been busy—“ Rumour painted full of 
ues.” 

“Tnsenras PrctursEs.—In the Art-UNION 
for July 1839, we published a statement of the 
number of pictures imported into Great Britain 
during the years, from 1833 to 1838, both inclu- 
sive. They were received from Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany; and averaged about 
8000, annually, in number. We have now pro- 
cured an account of the number of pictures im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, and the amount 
of duty paid thereon, during the four years end- 
ing Sth January, 1842. It is as follows :— 

Pictures im- Amount of 


Year ended 5th Jan. 1839 
1840 


184 

It will thus be seen that the increase has been 
enormous; only think of 13,108 “ veritable” 
Titians, Berghems, Rembrandts, &c. &c., being 
put into circulation throughout Great Britain 
within the past year—eight of which are probably 
of value; but 13,100 of which are, no doubt, 
miserable and trashy copies. It is really wonder- 
ful how and where these things are disposed of ; 
and it is not a little humiliating to find the evil 
anything but diminishing. To these 13,108 
“old masters” (for very few of them profess to 
be modern), we must add the number of genuine 
pictures manufactured in this country and sold 
to foolish buyers. We have heard a variety of 
illustrative anecdotes of the modes in which such 
works are produced ; and some “artists” have 
been named to us who ought to be ashamed of 
lending themselves to such base and scandalous 
impositions. This evil, under the existing law, 
has no remedy; but really the makers of 
forgeries should be known and exposed; the 
profession should cast them out utterly. To 
copy old pictures, knowing they are to be passed 
off as genuine, is bad—very bad ; but to make 
copies of modern works for a like purpose is in- 
finitely worse. Yet every day this is done; and 
there is no sort of punishment either for the 
forger or the vendor. 


Tue Socrety oF BRITISH ARTISTS.—A 
considerable augmentation of this body is likely 
to take place before their next annual exhibition ; 
several new members have already joined the 
Society. We cordially hope—and, indeed, have 
some good grounds for expecting—that with an 
addition of numbers there will be an accession of 
strength ; and that, hereafter, good sense, sound 
judgment, and generous principles, will preside 
at their councils. In that case there need be no 
dread of its permanent well-being and complete 
success. If, however, the Society shall continue 
to be misguided and misgoverned by a selfish and 
narrow-minded few, who, resembling the fly on 
the chariot-wheel, persuade themselves that the 
Arts were invented for their benefit, it will be the 
duty of all who take a broader view of the mighty 
subject to encourage the establishment of a so- 
ciety that shall stand, as it were, between the 
Royal Academy and the British Institution, de- 
serving and receiving the cordial co-operation of 
both. We trust, however, that the accessions to 
which we refer will place the Society of British 
Artists on a safer and sounder basis than it has 
hitherto been ; and that hereafter their proceed- 
ings will keep pace with the liberal and enlight- 
ened spirit of the age, elevating and adding 
dignity to the profession, instead of humbling 
and degrading it. 

Ant-Unions OF GERMANY.—The project for 
drawing closer the connexion between the lovers 
of Art in this country and in Germany, progresses 
more favourably than our most sanguine hopes 
could have anticipated. Already a very large 
uumber of subscribers have entered their names 





ment of Historical Painting in the United King- 
dom!” We make these remarks because Tru- 


on the lists of the societies of Dusseldorf, Berlin, 
and Dresden : those lists are rapidly augmenting. 
The experiment has been completely successful ; 





and the result cannot be otherwise 
tory and serviceable to the artists 
of the Arts in Great Britain, 
crease the intimacy between the 
must be pregnant with good to 
familiarize us with those higher q 
in which the Germans are universally 
excel, and which are perhaps best 
their engravings ; and next, it wil] 
to an ss with the “ style 
man sc » by introdu Collections 
best productions into poe Be 
auspicious for the attempt; the 
has been at length called upon by 
aim at loftier objects than those with 
has been, hitherto, generally content; 
ficial intercourse with Germany is 
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most ready means of rendering them availably 
We have examined, at the depét of Mr. 
Hering, 9, Newman-street, the prints that bare 
been already issued by the several societies, ani 
those that are in progress for the members of 
1842. They are all of them of rare excelleny 
and value ; each is fully worth the amount ¢f 
the subscription, setting aside the chances of 
prizes ; there is not one that is not caleulated 
improve the taste and elevate the mind, for 
selections have been made exclusively from 
tures not only painted by the best 
painted with the grand and lofty 
veying a high moral lesson by 
example, the two works—one a line 
the other a large lithographic print— 
to each subscriber of one pound to 
Art-Union—the one illustrates “ the 
Music,” the other exhibits the famous “ 
of Leyden administering Baptism to an 
Female at Munster, A.D. 1533.” As we hare 
said, great good must follow the introduction 
among us of the works of the master-minds of 
Germany; and sure we are, there are tho- 
sands in this country who only require a knov- 
ledge of the advantage within their reach toavail 
themselves of it. 


ScHoo. or ART.—Under very varied circun- 
stances do artists come forward to court the 
notice of the public. Many are the roads ty 
which the hill of fame is scaled; while a fer 
vigorous spirits gain the top, some “perish by 
the way,” and the a <= <r te 
Much depends upon ng 
can be a doubt that in other countries te 
system of ateliers, or of long and careful instr 
tion by the more advanced in the ranks of At, 
tends most materially to foster a higher amout | 
of general excellence in the scientific departments 
of painting. Drawing, perspective, and the pri | 
ciples of composition, it is admitted on all bani, 
are things to be taught ; though intuitive pe 
ception may advance far without instructiou,+ 
careful process of education will 
rapidly and surely eliminate the latent 
and place the student at an earlier 
possession of the accumulated experience 
Though it be a characteristic of genius 
mount natin, a it - — a part 

eneral scheme of education to remove 
difficulties from its path, to facilitate its on 
progress. Nevertheless, how many are 
away by the notion, that genius 
“ make the giants first,” and “ then 
Many a painter has had, consequently, to 
that his early career was not 
mind of experience when first the strong 
to Art had manifested itself. The 
education of artists is, indeed, a matter 
siderable interest. It is most true thet se met 
no master, can make an artist ; po ott | 
never a poet,” applies in its full <a 
brethren of the brush and the ris i | 
cultivation may nourish the germs thot 
wards to ripen into a fruitful nay sins | 
was that the greatest painters 
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early and diligently under the direct 
a of a “ master.” The examples 
are familiar as are their works—Raffaelle, Titian, 
Tinturetto, Spagnoletto, Murillo, Jordaens, Van- 
dyck, original as are their productions, sought in 
the commencement the learned guidance of 
another. In this manner indeed it would be easy 
to trace, through centuries, the transition—ef- 
knowledge from one celebrated studio to another, 
by the simple educational process of master and 
pupil. The genius which might exist in the latter 
was guided by the science and stimulated by the 
example of the former ; not only was the spark 
excited to a more vivid combustion, but the fuel 
for its support was also supplied. The examples 
of modern France and Germany appear to have 
had little influence, in these respects, upon our 
own country, where, if we are rightly informed, 
this system is generally rejected by the foremost 
of our painters ; though when adopted, as by 
Lawrence and Haydon, the pupils have reflected 
renown on their instructors. Entertaining these 
views, it is with much pleasure that we point 
attention to the School of Art, in Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, a prospectus of which, under 
a new management, has just been forwarded to 
us. This school, it will be remembered by many 
of our readers, was till lately under the admirable 








guidance of Mr. Sass, in whose hands it obtained 
an extended reputation, as affording a valuable 
introduction to the Royal Academy as well as 
the most efficient plan of study to those who did 
not design to enter upon the profession of Art. 
Among the artists, however, it has numbered in 
the ranks of its scholars some of the most dis- 
tinguished and rising. This establishment, 
“ possessing every requisite as a probationary 
school for the Royal Academy, is now conducted 
on the same principles as heretofore, by Mr. F. 
8. Cary, with the aid of Mr. Redgrave, A.R.A., 
who is engaged as visitor.” Having recently 
visited the studios, we were much pleased with 
their lofty proportions, good light, and general 
adaptation to the purposes of study. Admirable 
casts from the antique, drawings, works on Art, 
and prints, make up a collection from which the 
most valuable information may be gleaned, and 
the instruction embraces the principles and prac- 
tice of Art in its many branches. Of Mr. Red- 
grave, we may remark, that to the genius which 
manifests itself inthe happy sentiment, invention, 
and careful finish of his paintings, he superadds 
long-tried excellence as an instructor, Mr. 
Cary is fortunate, therefore, in having secured his 
assistance as Visitor. With regard to Mr. Cary 
himself, his characteras a gentleman and an artist 
of considerable talent gives every assurance of 
his ability to wield such an educational instru- 
ment with success. The requisites for directing 
such an institution are many : artistic excellence 
alone will not suffice ; the faculty of conveying 
knowledge is demanded, and it should be 
seconded by urbanity of manner, and a quick 
perception of the characters of those whose 
studies are to be directed. With such advan- 
tages of management and of means, therefore, 
Weanticipate for Mr. Cary a career of considerable 
Success ; and, deeming the school one of public 
Interest, have seized the earliest opportunity of 
transferring these impressions to our pages. 


Tuk Art-Union EXHIBITION.—Upwards 
of one hundred thousand persons have visited 
the rooms in Suffolk-street, to examine the ex- 
hibition of prizes selected by the Art-Union 
Society, during the few weeks it has remained 
open, and we understand without any injury 
having been sustained by the pictures. This is 
‘ery gratifying intelligence, and will go far to 
remove all objection to admitting the public 
ey to public depositories of works of art. 

e Tooms were lent gratuitously by the Society 
of British Artists; but a sum of money will no 
doubt, as last year, be granted to that body as 
‘ome stnall recompense for “ wear and tear.” A 
et nentent complains strongly of the difficulty 
examining the pictures in consequence of 





“the crowd” ;—we should willingly bear the 
evil for the sake of the good. 

MODELS IN CLAY.— We have been much 
gratified by a visit to the studio of Signor San 
Giovanni, in Wardour-street—an Italian artist, 
who has been for some years a resident in Eng- 
land; and who, like many of his countrymen, 
was-compeHed by political changes to abandon 
fame and fortune in his own country, and to 
depend for honourable maintenance upon the 
pursuits he had previously adopted for amuse- 
ment and enjoyment. Foreigners, however, will 
live where an Englishman would starve ; it is to 
the honour of this gentleman that he is not 
ashamed to ask Genius for bread. His models in 
clay are very beautiful specimens of Art; drawn 
with an accuracy which few achieve; and ren- 
dered with a degree of poetry that greatly en- 
hances their value. He teaches the art; and the 
student will at once perceive from his examples 
that he is a competent and accomplished teacher. 
There are many—ladies particularly—who may 
thank us for thus directing attention to his skill, 
taste, and knowledge ; for many who will not 
venture to cope with the difficult art of sculpture, 
can easily master the comparatively facile art of 
modelling. Signor Giovanni’s specimens con- 
sist of groups and figures, the majority of them 
being Greeks and bandits, selected, perhaps, be- 
cause of their picturesque costumes: they are 
amazingly true. But his copies of dogs are cer- 
tainly the most masterly we have ever seen: the 
collection embraces every variety, from the small 
greyhound of Italy to the noble animal of New- 
foundland. There are hundreds who strive to 
obtain portraits of such “ pets.” Of the higher 
“animal,” man, he also models “ likenesses,” 
singularly accurate and faithful. We hope our 
brief note of introduction may procure some 
visitors to the studio of a most able artist, whose 
reverse of fortune is not of his own creating. 


TuE CHIRAGON.—We have seen a simple little 
instrument called the chiragon, enabling the blind 
and tremulous to write straightly and steadily— 
it is invented by a Mr. Stidolph of Kensington— 
and cannot fail to be of value, especially to those 
who are afflicted with loss of sight; even to 
artists, who are subject to the sad evil of tremu- 
lous hands, the invention may be a most service- 
able acquisition. Its advantage consists in its 
remarkable simplicity : our readers nust take our 
opinion on trust, for it is impossible to describe it 
in words. The hand is guided so that straight 
lines and equal distances shall be at all times 
secured. Mr.Stidolph well deserves the thanks 
of thousands for this addition to the enjoyments 
of those whose sources of pleasure are sadly 
abridged. 


SALES OF THE MonTtH.— Mr. ACRAMAN OF 
BristoL. —The collection of this distinguished con- 
noisseur has been recently sold by public auction, Our 
readers are no doubt generally aware that the failure 
of his great iron factory, in Bristol, rendered this 4 
necessary: from misfortunes in commerce the meri- 
torious are no more exempt than the undeserving; the 
man of taste is, to say the least, as liable to them as 
the mere slave of om. It is a consolation to this 
excellent and estimable gentleman, that he ns the 
respect as well as the sympathy of all who know him; 
and there are few without the hope that he will yet 
live to see replaced the collection, or one equal to it, 
he had gathered with so much judgment, and upon 
which it is not too much to say his affections were 

laced. Some years have passed since we visited his 

ase in Bristol, and enjoyed one of the rarest treats 
ever submitted to us. e 7 at an opportunity of 
bearing testimony to the kindness, courtesy, and 
liberality of its owner. We 7 some remarks on the 
sale, an = of the principal pictures sold, from the 
columns of the Times : 

“ The collections of pictures might, indeed, with 

ropriety have been designated as princely; it had 
m4 made not onl Se veninfel _—_ _ a 
taste and judgment, and a ul interest was excited, 
— - = stranger, by its ed on gy a ao 
an instinctive sympathy would seem press 
the most heedless, that there can be few worldly losses 


more trying than that of ing with a long-cherished 
collection of the highest objects of Art. Mere property, 
lands, messuages, and tenements, may be 5 ily 


placed by money power; but a mass of in’ lectual 
Fiches like the present--the work of a lifetime to bring 
together—when once scattered abroad, can never again 





fill their accustomed To those who have long 
froquost quumination, cocoebe toarteahin eemnah 
uent examinat t ni 
wil tek rary td aie, and oe trutv tmnt 
ve a t t 
lofty — énshrined on = canvas and have 
as it were, a’ ments to u 
Titians, Salvator Rosas, and Carlo | oe w 
@ severe test—a terrible uprooting of the lares and 
penates—to resign such treas red friends for ever to 
the c of strangers. The collection contained 
of the renowned 


poe my rich ¢ poses ye 
was ly Rembrandts) 
in Dutch and Flemish sub) 
believe, only one Claude, a delicious land » 
in quietude, with a ‘Holy Family’ re 
foreground ; and but one, and by no means a character- 
istic specimen (‘ St. Francis’) of the great r—— 
master, Murillo, an artist more at home in ing 
with peasants and ish nds than with saints. 
It is not our purpose to be guilty of offering what might 
at this time of day be almost termed the impertinence 
of criticism on the works of men, who, like the heroes 
of Ossian, have lon; ‘received their fame,’ and 
expressions of admiration may be deemed equally 
superfluous; nevertheless, it is a labour of love to 
mention, in passing, a few of the pictures, though 
without reference to their money value. Amongst 
the yyy Ty we would place the ‘Ecce Homo’ 
and a ‘H of the Virgin,’ both by Carlo Dolce. 
The depth of suffering and resignation of the one 
countenance, and the grace, sweetness, and tranquillity 
ofthe other, with the air of spirituality imparted to 
both, combined with the chastest colouring and most 
exquisite finish, riveted the attention of the specta- 
tor, and fixed these subjects on the memory long after 
the gaze had been tran to other objects. The 
former ure was from the cabinet of the deceased 
French mier, Cassimer Perrier, and the latter from 
that of Lord Arundel, of Wardour, It would far 
exceed our limits to dwell upon the varied beauties of 
other Scriptural pieces, by Luini, Albano, C. Maratti, 
N. Poussin, Domenichino, Guido (a delightful ure, 
the ‘ Magdalen in Adoration’), Parmegiano, rich 
(a splendid ‘Descent from the Cross’), &c. Con- 
spicuous amongst the moderns was Westall’s brilliant 
piece, ‘ Psyche discovering Cupid Sleeping ;’ and, 
scarcely less so, Miiller’s two admirable works, ‘A 
Frozen River,’ and ‘The Hoar Frost ;’ paintings 
which will Ko far to create for the artist a name wh 
the world ‘will not wine let die;’ ngille’s 
‘Recruiting Sergeant’—of itself a study for an 
afternoon, abounding as it does in character and 
epi es humble life, as spiritedly and distinctly 
laced before the spectator as if accompanied by 
ter-press descriptions by ‘ Koz.’ There was also 
a eye * View of the Wye and Severn,’ by Johnson. 
The following is a list of the prices obtai for some 
of the first-rate lots:—‘ Travellers on a Road, near a 
Castle,’ De Heusch, 52 guineas; ‘The Piazza of St, 
Mark,’ Canaletti, 62 guineas; ‘An Interior,’ Zorgh, 
81 gaineas; ‘A Calm, with Vessels,’ Van de Velde, 52 
uineas; ‘A Seaport,’ Lingelback, 61 guineas; ‘The 
udgment of Solomon,’ W. Mieris, 102 guineas; ‘A 
Man-of-War and other Vessels,’ Backhuysen, 129 
uineas; ‘The Dentist,’ Teniers, 320 guineas; ‘ The 
erry-boat,’ J. and A. Both, 410 guineas; ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ C. Dolce, 140 guineas ; ‘A Vase with hiowers,’ 
Van Os, 60 — ; ‘A Town ona yy yg ~ 
Van der Neer, 50 on) ‘The Gipey Tinker,’ 
Weenix, 50 ineas ; ‘A Shipwreck,’ Vernet, 82 
ineas; ‘ Jalm,’ Vernet, 53 guineas; ‘The Con- 
tectioner’s Shop,’ Schalken, 81 guineas; ‘A Wood 
Scene,’ Der Heyden and Van de Velde, 97 guineas; 
‘The Descent from the Cross,’ Dietrich, 100 guineas; 
* La Belle Dormeuse,’ Metzu, 200 guineas ; ‘The Virgin 
and Child,’ Vandyck, 56 guineas; ‘The Deserted Gar- 
den,’ James Johnson, 52 guineas; ‘A Woody Land- 
scape,’ Moucheron and Van de Velde, 544 guineas; ‘A 
Hunting Party attacking Deer,’ Ruysdael and Wouver- 
mans, 62 guineas; ‘ An Interior,’ V. Harp, 52 guineas; 
‘ A Seaport, with Camels, &c.," Weenix, 59 guineas; 
‘ — a + Figures, Bwaneveidt guineas; 
‘The ruitin, rgeant,’ ngille, 111 guineas 
* Cavaliers Haltin at an Inn-door,’ J, Ostade, sé 
guineas ; * Head of the Virgin,’ C. Dolce, 73 guineas; 
The Trumpeter,’ peg 185 guineas; ‘A Grow 
assembled at the door of a Cabaret,’ Teniers, 1 
guineas; ‘Men-of-War and Fishing-boats in a Gale,’ 
Hackhuysen, 100 guineas; ‘A y at a Chateau pre- 
paring for the Chase,’ Wouvermans, 310 guineas; 
Muleteers Arriving,’ with, perhaps, one exception, the 
chef d’euvre, by Berghem, 1570guineas. ‘This last was 
the choice picture of the collection, and it excited con- 
siderable competition. The purchaser was Mr. Nieu- 
wenhuys, a dealer, from Brussels, who paid for it the 
above sum. We understand that a person hav- 
ing a commission to a much higher amount was at. 
tending the sale, but happened accidently to be absent 
from the room at the time it was put up. It was, we 
believe, sold by the late Mr. Christie for £850. It will 
now, it is said, pass into the possession of the King of 
the Belgians.* 


% t 
£2017 188.; and that of the third to 44477 11s. ; making 
a total of 48891 9s. 6d. — 

* In afew hours after the sale of this picture, an ex- 
press arrived from the Prussian ambassador, to pur- 
chase the Berghem, under a limit of £2500, for the 
King of Prussia. 
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REVIEWS. 
Owen's Ercuines. P. and D. Cotnacui & Co. 
To the pre-eminent qualities of Fine Art that dis- 
tinguish painters’ etchings, the pages of this jour- 
nal have often borne a willing testimony. e 
process of etching on cop raffords, indeed, under 
the guidance of an artist's mind, every facility for 
the expression of his feelings ; whether he desire 
to embody his ideas by simplicity of design, variety 
of execution, or depth of tone and colour, all are 
in this way attainable; let him eschew ‘* rules and 
regulations,” and, having made himself, by prac- 
tice and experience, thoroughly aware of the 
means within his disposal, freely adopt the point 
of the needle, the scrub of the mezzotinto tool, the 
brush of the sand-paper, to obey his bidding. The 
wise general is he who best knows how to dispose 
the torces that chance has placed at his com- 
mand ; and it is the remark of the best artists, 
that to the mind, and not to the material, must we 
look for the finest qualities of Art. Where, how- 
ever, there is considerable choice as to the mécha- 
nique, we wish to signify how absurd is that rule 
which would bind the painter to make what is 
termed a “‘ legitimate’ etching. It was not in 
such a way that the great master, Rembrandt, ap- 
plied himself to the coppers whose products have 
delighted many generations. He appears to have 
looked upon every adjunct that chance or inven- 
tion threw in his way as fair game, only intent 
upon the ultimate realization of the grand idea that 
pervaded his mind. In etching, such as it may 
and ought to be, the manner will necessarily be 
regulated by the animus of the painter; the per- 
ceptive and imaginative qualities are at once the 
immediate guides of the tool whose agency may 
be employed ; and while superficial observers may 
dwell with delight on regularity of line, neatness of 
execution, clearness of cut, give us the bold 
vigorous stroke, dash, or even jag, of the painter’s 
hand,—that natural touch which obeys the first im- 
ulse of the creative mind, when the work comes, 
like the iron from the forge, glowing with the 
original ardour of its formation. 
Previous numbers of this journal have placed 
before our readers an account of the whole pro- 
cess of a painter’s etching; and multiplied in- 
deed it is before reaching that state in which 
a tolerable satisfaction arises to the mind of the 
conceiver. It is our purpose on another occasion 
to enter into an examination of the etchings of old 
masters, and subsequently to make a résumé of 
those by painters of our own day. The object of 
our present remarks is the introduction of 
a volume, recently placed in our hands, of etchings 
which, though executed by neither painter nor en- 
graver, claim from us the credit that might be 
assigned to both. The author is a clergyman, 
whose duties have not interfered with the collec- 
tion of so great a number of original etchings as 
would have graced the leisure of the most unem- 
ployed (though deserving) of our artists ; and yet, 
so allied are the Fine Arts with every feeling that 
tends to cultivate and refine the soul of man, that 
we at once acquiesce in the belief, that the time 
devoted to these offsprings of a peculiar talent has 
by no means been unprofitably stolen from the 
more stringent and important labours required by 
the flock committed to his charge. ; 
The etchings contained in this volume—a volume 
of large, but portable size—not only display a 
knowledge of the pratique which is extraordinary, 
but they likewise astonish by their number. Their 
dates, it is true, indicate the continuance of Mr. 
Owen’s exertions through a pretty long series of 
years, tut it is evident from the quantity he has 
brought to maturity, that many may have been 
spoiled ; and thus he proves that to the original 
talent required for the prosecution of Art, he 
unites that without which no talent can achieve 
great results—assiduity. In buildings and streets 
Mr. Owen's forte evidently lies. The ruins of old 
places excite him to do his utmost. In them he 
appears to revel with all an antiquary’s love of 
minutivw ; still are the details presented to us with 
all the finished breadth of an artist. Seldom not 
even in the finished works of Piranesi and Pinelli 
have we seen greater strength of colour united with 
so admirable a variety of tone. The distances are 
peculiarly exquisite; and we shall, by and by 
point to specimens which surprise and gratify by 
the admirable management of aerial perspective. 
In figures, where they form the centre of attrac. 
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tion, and consist of the human species, we certainly 
are far from approving of Mr. Owen’s labours. 
Introduced as accessaries to his landscapes, they 
indicate a choice of position, and disposal of light 
and shade, that would do credit to the most 
finished artist ; but, when they become the princi- 
pal objects, and the picture consists of them alone, 
the faults, the want of careful study and academi- 
cal learning, are peculiarly manifest. The gro- 
tesque usurps the place of humour, and it is the 
rotesque without an aim. These are, however, 
But the erratic steps of Mr. Owen’s genius ; for in 
his cowsheds the figures of herds and herdsmen 
are grouped with the skill, and almost with the 
knowledge of old Ostade himself. Certainly, we 
say, in defiance of disproof, that Mr. Owen’s light 
and shade is almost unexceptionable ; there are 
here and there hard lines of dark and of light 
running unpleasantly through an otherwise perfect 
composition; and, in certain cases, there is an 
evident want of perception of the value of some 
one positively cutting dark and light, to come 
out and strike the eye from the mass of light and 
shade. The prevailing character of these works, 
however, is that of a vivid perception of the 
sombre beauties of chiaro ’scuro; and no small 
credit is it to Mr. Owen that the more difficult 
perceptions are those which seem first to have 
been presented to his mind. 

Mr. O. does not appear to work with the dry 
point so much as by means of the absolute etching 
process ; and he has thus obtained all the brilliancy 
which results from the colour of the paper between 
broad and powerful lines. There is another plan 
adopted by him (suggested by a knowledge of 
effect) which adds not a little to the painter-like 
qualities of the etchings; the size of the India 
paper on which they are printed is so admirably 
adjusted as to reach no further than the margin of 
the work, thus giving all the advantage acquired by 
the ‘‘ mounting’’ of a water-colour drawing. The 
printing again is most admirable; by whom 
it is executed we know not, but, with the excep- 
tion of the Etching Club’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ * 
we have seldom seen a more excellent execu- 
tion of this important portion of a publication. 
Artists desirous of proving their etchings, can- 
not be too anxious on this point; though beauty 
and force lie in the hands of the etchers, the 

rinter not only has it in his power to mar their 

t efforts, but his skiil, when carefully directed, 
may be made productive of increased eflect to the 
painter’s production. So much so, that Rem- 
brandt is said to have worked at a press of his own, 
and thus, in many of that shrewd man’s works, 
we can trace the finest variations in tone and 
colour to the skilful management of the printing. 
The magic processes of ‘* wiping out’’ and ‘‘ leav- 
ing a tone,”’ the quality of the ink, the scraping of 
the burr—upon these so much depends, that the 
enthusiastic etcher will never communicate his 
produce to the press, but through his own hands 
or those of a skilful friend. 

Having thus disposed of our case, let us proceed 
to call evidence, and wishing to leave the cause of 
the defence to triumph as it ought, we proceed first 
to mention those etchings against which the “ still 
small voice’’ of censure has been pronounced. 

‘The first interior, though excellent in some points, 
fails entirely from the want of truth. On the right 
hand, the articles of crockery, &c., against the wall 
must be transparent indeed, in order to produce 
such luminous shadows, though situated nearest 
the powerful light. The battles and the cobbler 
subjects, of which there are four or five, are the 
eyesores of the collection; not excepting, however, 
the two figures ‘ Scaramouche and Smutty,’ where 
the etcher has been evidently so doubtful of his 
subject, that he has failed even in the etching. We 
contess that these figures, like those inthe ‘ South 

Transept Door, St. Mary’s,’ are a riddle to us. 
Mr. Owen's landscapes, streets, and old buildings 
are so admirable, that the introduction of these 
figure-pieces is much to be regretted. In the ‘Tower 
near Welch Bridge,’ asin some of his best pro- 
ductions, the mass of black deteriorates materially 
redid nthe preg yada 
not as yet struck off. 3 ompaanene oe 
_ Of the etchings that afford a thorough satisfac- 
tion, we will select for mention two or three Ruys- 
dale-looking landscapes : * St. Mary’s Font ;’ ‘ The 
Abbey, Salop;’ ‘ Grey Friars,’ exquisitely wrought 





* Printed by Messrs. Gadd and Kenningale. 
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and admirably designed: the ‘C..a, | = 
effect. of which is Beautiful ang 6&8 te 
* Welch Bridge,’ passim ; and lastly, the j the | 
of Vardome,’ where the positive pre Pa rr 
right place, and assists to produce the Putin 
of —— around. Appearance 
ough this work 
as that of an yo before 
the Established Church ; and although than” 
sented for the laudable of Pre. 
by its sale, to the benefit of » Contributing 
theless challenges criticism, not alone bi i Reve. 
to meet it, but by exciting the desire totemaet’ 
mendation to works that afford true nal | 
Looking at these etchings with the psi mace 
from an intimate acquaintance with the hae | 
of the etching needle, we feel called 
gest to every collector of works of 
he may derive from making such a 
own. To Mr. Owen, in parting 
he must cherish a feeling of . pride in hay 
accumulated and ‘perfected so man i 
his skill in, and love of, Art, 
indelibly registered his name on 
artistic celebrity. 
Tue Gems or Stuart Newron, 
Memoir and Descriptive Note” 
Murray. Publishers, Lonemaw 
We give this book a very hearty welcome: iti 
just and fitting tribute to the Bere bg} 
the best artists of our time. We have hen, 
series of engravings from his most popular works, 
collected into one elegant volume; a volume sini. 
lar in appearance to the larger “ Annuals,” byt | 
worth the whole of the season’s trifles put 
gether ; for these are really gems of ii 
pictures beautifully engraved, and of a size w. | 
ficient to preserve their character and 
fair idea of their merits. Poor Newton! hist 
was a sad one. It was our privilege to know hin 
in wo age FS his bs when thove who oe 
mired him and his paintings little anticipated the | 
heavy affliction by which 7 was destined to 
visited— 
“ The last extremity of noble minds.” | 
He died in an insane asylum. The finest ai 
ablest productions of his graceful are bere 
gathered, and the collection will alti 
can appreciate excellence in the Arts; his singe | 
figures are perhaps the most successful: whoa 
look upon these three—‘ La Penserosa,’ ‘The De 
serted,’ and ‘ The Forsaken’ — without bem 
moved? Here is a glorious transcript of the ps- 
sage that describes the dying Lear attended by his 
devoted daughter. Here is a capital work of a 
other class—the scene from *‘* Gil Blas,” whe 
‘the Prince of Spain visits Catalina;” and ber 
again one of another order, the ‘ Abbot Bovifas, 
a realization of the famous of Sir Wale 
Scott. Each of the assemblage is interesting wl 
valuable as a work of Art, and a rare acquistia 
to the collector. Thus gathered together, te 
form a most attractive volume—“ got up,” tom 
a technical phrase, with exceeding elegance, 
splendidly bound, and forming a more desinit 
present than any that “ the season” can bet 
after produce: at arate, too, of unusual cheapoes 
for half the pues of the ta axe fly we 
the cost of the whole. engraving 
anied by a couple of pages of judicious aod ve 
pritten remarks from the pen of Mr. H. Mum. 


Tue Tarat or Eart Srrarrorn. Painted 
WiiuraM Fisk. Engraved by James Seo 
Published by Tuomas Boys. hail 

The amplitude of Westminster Hall has so 

the artist, for the effects of his 

vantages which few other interiors 

although it is at once perceptible that to " 

Ba etic subject hig 

the highest order. > su 

and interesting, and in its treatment here 

forward as a scene pointing to some 

volving te = serious my: interests. 
foreground of the composition 

portance to the principal figure, that of Lar 

ford, = stan 2, a platform to his 

memorable speech ; he is pointing 

and pronouncing the words—* y Lords, | 

now troubled you longer than 

were it not for the interest 

saint in heaven hath 


and dignified, bespeaking 
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The other figures of the picture amount in 
to a multitude, wherein we find every 
living cotemporary of Lord Strafford, entitled by 

ition to a seat In the court. Near him are 
seated some of the peers, and around stand mem- 
bers of his own family ; he is immediately con- 
fronted by Pyin, behind whom are others of his 

rsecutors, scarcely less active. 

We can appreciate the labour and perseverance 


man. 
number 


of the artist, in surmounting the difficulties which- 


“ first have presented themselves to his 
oP forward his design in the manner in which 
it has been executed ; and our meaning will be un- 
derstood when we state the fact of fifty-two portraits 
appearing in the composition. In a distant part 
of the Hall is seen the throne, and near it sit 
Charles the First and his Queen ; and near them 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles the Se. 
cond. Among those conducting the trial are 
Cromwell, John Hampden, Selden, and Fairfax ; 
also are present, John Evelyn, Denzil Holles, 
Oliver St. John, and many others more or less 
remarkable in the history of those times. The 
work is highly finished in mezzotint, and will form 
a valuable addition to our collection of historical 
engravings; notwithstanding that, we may not 
class itas foremost among them. 

PorTRAITS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, AND MOST 
DistinGuisHED Nostss, &c., or Great Bri- 
rain. By S. Diez. Published by A. H. Batty 
and Co., 83, Cornhill. ’ 

This work is executed in lithography ; it appears 

in monthly numbers, each containing two portraits ; 

and it is proposed to publish fifteen such numbers. 

Those which have appeared are of her Majesty, 

Prince Albert, the Duchess of Cambridge, the 

Princess Augusta of Cambridge, the Duke of 

Sussex, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, 

and Lord Hill. The royal and noble personages 

represented may or may not have sat to the artist; 
if they hive, he has by no means availed him- 
self of the occasion, since the lithographs seem 
rather recollections than attempted identities from 
actual sittings. There is about the whole an un- 
1 becoming character of length ; so that in fact they 
are emphatically ‘* long’’-faces. With respect to 
her Majesty, in the worst portraits of her we have not 
seen so entire a failure: there is a shrewish peti- 
tesse in the features altogether foreign to them, 
and to the total exclusion of the benign dignity 
which characterizes the brow of our Sovereign. 
And if the Duke of Wellington be anything like his 
portrait, we must, with Dogberry, say he is ‘*‘ not 
the man we took him for:’’ the face is akin to the 
stone on which it has been drawn. The whole of 
these prints are individually distinguished by some 
one or other of the great disqualifications of por- 
traiture. The Princess Augusta of Cambridge is 
represented in a manner vulgar beyond pr ent : 
it is curious, but there is in the sentiment a some- 
what reminding us of a portrait of H.R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, exhibited, we believe this 
year, on the walls of the Royal Academy, in which 
he was painted in tears. The name of Diez is new 
to us—the bearer, we presume, is a rising artist : 
we would that he he had fleshed his maiden pencil 
in material less dear to us than the heads of those 

“whom we love too well to see belied.”” We shall 

recur to this series as it progresses, and aid him 

with our advice. We censure thus lightly from a 

eaten that this painter has mistaken his line 

of Art. 


Miss Jim-ima Crow. Painted by W. Hunt. 
Drawn on stone by I. FarntAND. Publishers, 
Graves and WARMESLEY. 

Full of point, character, and humour—one of the 

most striking examples of the peculiar talent of 

Mr. Hunt. A negro wench is sitting by the fire- 

side, showing her white teeth, and laughing and 

looking as if the cares of the world sat ightly on 
her shoulders. It has been ecapitally copied by 

Mr. Fairland. 

Tak Wivow. Painted by E. Lanpsrer, R.A. 
Engraved by J. Burner. Publishers, H. 
Graves, and Co. 

As an example of mezzotinto engraving this work 

1s of rare excellence; it has been wrought with a 
“ppy combination of force and delicacy, and at 

once carries conviction of the master hand. The 

subject, however, might have received sufficient 
justice ina space far more limited: a print this 








size —about 2 feet by 18 inches — should contain 

matter in proportion ; and here, after all, we have 

nothing but a bank, a pond, distant mountains, 
and a couple of ducks; the ducks to be sure are 

Landseer’s; and they are made to tell a story—the 

widow is lamenting over the body of her dead 

husband; and y a degree of sorrow almost 
human has been expressed in the ‘‘ countenance "’ 
of the bereaved. Still the picture is better suited 
for « book-ttustration than for publication on so 
grand a scale. Unhappily, when the works of an 
artist become popular, | pees ree imagine that the 
ublic will be contented with any production from 
is pencil; and as there are at all times a number 
of collectors of engravings after him, any print, no 
matter what it contains may ‘‘do”’’ to a certain 
extent. This principle, however, proceeds upon 
hollow ground: it will fall away ere long; the 
ublic will | ny tired of Mr. Landseer, as they 
ave wearied of other artists, if he thus presume 
upon the favour he has acquired; or if the pub- 
lisher—as is more likely—is willing to risk his tame 
by trifling with it. 

Tue Sxetcuer’s Guipe. By W. F. Exxior. 
Published by S. and J. Futier, 34, Rathbone- 
place. 

This is an apparatus for drawing landscape in cor- 
rect outline, and perspective without elementary 
knowledge; and is well adapted to assist ama- 
teurs and fyros in drawing correctly objects 
as affected in their appearances by perspective. 
The invention consists of a framed glass, through 
which the sketcher views the scene is desirous 
of drawing, and delineates correctly on the glass the 
objects in their respective sizes and positions ; the 
distance of the eye from the glass P ane being de- 
termined by a sight-hole. When thus traced, it is 
transferred to the sketch-book, the outlines on the 
glass are obliterated, and he proceeds to another 
view. It is not, however, proposed that the 
draughtsman is to work entirely in the dark with 
respect to perspective— the essential of Art: 
” The Guide,” is accompanied by a short treatise, 
wherein perspective and effect are familiarly ex- 
plained, and illustrated by a number of vignettes 
sufficiently large to assist the text, of which, by the 
way, we must say, that it is written without pre- 
tension, and sometimes offers as much information 
in one line as may be gathered from a page of some 
laboured treatises. 


Tae WANDERINGS OF AN Artist IN ITALY.— 
We have been much gratified by the perusal of a 
series of stories published under this general head, 
in ‘* Bentley’s Miscellany.’’ They are from the 
pen of Mr. Rippingille, whose lengthened residence 
amid the less frequented parts of Italy, which he 
describes, has enabled him to picture the wildest 
and most romantic scenes of these districts and 
their inhabitants with a force and spirit which the 
reader feels to be essential truth. ey bear the 
fresh impress of the nature of the places and 

eople of which they treat ; and these are admira- 
bly adapted in character to each other, being, on 
the one hand, the wildest fastnesses of the land, 
and on the other a fierce and lawless race of men, 
setting at naught, intheir acts of blood and violence, 
the nerveless governments under which they lived, 
and scorning all the inborn ties of humanity. We 
have heard occasionally of the Italian banditti 
through the newspaper police reports of foreign 
journals, but never have their habits and manner 
of life been so faithfully described as in these 
papers; the substance of which is gathered from 
individuals, who themselves have been members 
of these dreaded gangs, or from others who have 
lived in connexion with them. The author of these 
papers has, we are glad to hear, received commis- 
sion from H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, and 
also from Lord F. Egerton, topaint from some of the 
most striking incidents he describes ; and there 
are many affording the most remarkable subject- 
matter for the pencil. We agree in the necessity 
of artists seeing all that has been done by the old 
masters, but we cannot concur in the value of the 

ractice of spending years in making copies, as the 
Palk of our painters do. Those who are so far 
moved by nature as to paint it well, could scarcely 
fail to write about it well. We would that artists 
would write more than they do, taking an inde- 
pendent view of all they see about them ; for such 
writings must, more or less, have a professional 





tincture, and would undoubtedly be serviceable. 
Weare induced to offer these remarks by the tone of 
Mr. Rippingille’s papers ; he shows himself one of 
our few Sicilian bees who returns to the hive rich 
from the thyme of Hybla. 

DirLoma or rae Puarmacevricat Society. 
—We have seen a fine print (engraved for this So- 
set) Wy Mr. H. C, Shenton, after a drawing by 
H. P. Briggs, Esq., R.A. The engraving is in a 
good bold style, suited to the work, but exhibits 
the burin of a sound master. It is just such a 
production as we desire to see more of—in which 
nothing has been frittered away to produce 
“niceness,’’ although every touch has been 
minutely copied. The print will add to the repu- 
tation of Mr. Shenton. The drawing of Mr. 
Briggs is—as our readers will readily believe— 
admirable. The two supporters are designed with 
a broad and manly effect ; and the flowers, ‘ pro- 
fessional,”’ of course, are beautifully and minutely 
made out. The print is honourable to “ the So- 
ciety,’’ and augurs well for their judgment and 
taste. 


Ant-Union Mepaution.—Mr. Pickersgill’s 
design for the Art-Union Medallion has been en- 
graved on steel, upon a reduced scale ; and the 
plate has been presented to the Society by the en- 
graver, Mr. H. W. Collard. It is very beautifully 
executed, and does credit to his abilities. There 
is great refinement in the touch ; the outlines are 
given with considerable ability; and the back- 
ground is put in without disturbing the harmony 
of the composition. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Frescors.—The Kentish Standard contains a long 
and elaborate article, written with no inconsiderable 
ability, in reference to the two frescoes recently painted 
by Mr. Mills, for the Literary and Scientific Institution 
of Gravesend ; he is about to undertake two others for 
the same place. The subjects are ‘The Descent of 
Diana to Endymion,’ and ‘Aurora Dispersing the 
Clouds of Night.’ The writer speaks of them in very 
rapturous terms. We hope to have an opportunity of 
examining them. 

Mr. Britton’s letter was somewhat too late for inset - 
tion in the present number. 

The letter of “J. H. M.” in our next. 

A Youno Artist.—Chiaro ’scuro means literally 
light and shade. Breadth is a treatment by broad 
masses of light or shadow, unbroken by objects so 
harshly thrown in as to fret the eye. Keeping is the 
general propriety of a composition—a perfect adaptation 
of all its objects and circumstances, and their contri- 
bution to the main effects. Harmony of colour is the 
prevalence of tones which harmonize with each other. 
Air is that particular quality of execution which shows 
objects through an atmosphere; this is commonly 
done by charging the atmosphere slightly with mist. 
This correspondent says, that in looking at pictures 
“painted on the spot,’ he sees nothing like nature, 
except the lights and shadows; in seeing which, he 
sees the main excellence of the work. From the tenor 
of his note, we suspect he is charmed by colour; he 
will do more by attending to these same lights and 
shades: for these he must consult nature, in doing 
which colour must follow. His friends recommend him 
to study from nature--and we repeat, that her school is 
the only one in which he will profit. 

We have in type reviews of the “ New Law of Copy- 
right,” “ Ancient and Modern Architecture,” the 
“Environs of London,” “ Guides to Wicklow and 
Belfast,” the “ Portrait of Prince Albert,” “ Heraldry of 
Fish,” &c. &c. 








O GENTLEMEN, ARCHITECTS, and 
Others.—SLOPER’S CONTINENTAL MARBLE 

PAPER HANGINGS, invented and manufactured onl 
by J. SLOPER, No. 106, HIGH-STREET, MARYLE. 
BONE.—J. 8. solicits an inspection of his Continental 
Marble Papers, expressly adapted for halls, staircases 
&c., being natural imitations of the most beautiful 
foreign marbles, worked in blocks of any dimensions, 
and differing in every way from anything hitherto ma- 
nufactured in England, well deserving the attention of 
all coanestee wit . bentags, Good bed-room 
paper, Id. per yard; handsome drawing-room, 8d. ; 
dining and library, 6d. 5 best gold moulding, 6d 
yard. House painting and decorating 15 per cent. 
than usually charged. Estimates given. tterns sent 
to all parts of the country.—Observe, J. Sloper, 106, 
High-street, Marylebone. 
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INDE ATRONAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE p 
UNDER THE F CAMBRIDGE, AND THE NOBILITY. te 





Berlin, Dusseldorf, and Dresden. 





The extraordinary popelacity ' an = 
Jnion Societies’? in Great Britain, afio e ; 

eee taste for and appreciation of the Fine Arts ; and a widely -spreading 
desire, on the part of the public generally, to become better acquainted with 
them in their various and important ramifications. oye 

This country, however, cannot claim the merit of originating these 
valuable institutions for their promotion. A society having similar objects 
was established at Diisseldorf, so early as January 1829. It was followed by 
establishments, formed for the same great purpose, In Berlin and Dresden, 
under the immediate patronage of the King of Prussia; and under the pro- 
tection and encouragement of all the Foreign Courts. d 

The immensely varied and inexhaustible resources offered by the different 
schools throughout Germany, the Communities of Artists of Berlin, Diissel- 
dorf, Dresden, Frankfort, Munich, and other cities, afford annually a rich 
and endless variety, including productions of genius of that transcendantly 
beautiful character, for which the Schools of Germany are so justly famed. 

That there exists a strong desire in many of the Members of the English 
Society to become associated with those of Germany, is manifested to the 
Councils of the several Unions, by the number of applications that have been 
made for admission to the Subscription Lists; and to such an extent has this 
feeling evinced itself, that the establishment of a direct British Agency has 
at length been determined on. The Councils of the Art-Unions of Germany 
have, at their respective Meetings at Berlin, Diisseldorf, and Dresden, come 
to the resolution to establish in London a direct Agency and Depdt for the 
reception of the names of Subscribers, for the exhibition of their works, and 
for the distribution of their prizes ; thus affording to the English Nation an 
opportunity of enjoying all the privileges of their Associations. 

y have therefore to announce that they have completed an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Henry Hering, 9, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, 
appointing him as their sole Agent and Manager for the United Kingdom, 

For the Reception of Subscribers’ Names, 

For the Issue of Tickets, 

For the Distribution of the Prospectuses and Prizes, 

For the Exhibition of the Engravings which, from the establish- 
ment of their Institution to the present time, have been selected as the Pre- 
sentation Prints to the Subscribers ; and for the management of the general 
business of the German Art-Unions in Great Britain; and they beg to ac- 

uaint the Nobility and Gentry of England, Ireland, and Scotland, that 
rom Mr. Hering can be obtained every information respecting their Insti- 
tutions, and that to him all communications are to be addressed. 

Mr. Henry Hering, in pursuance of the Resolutions of the Councils 
of the German Art-Unions, has the honour to intimate to the Nobility and 
Gentry, the Lovers and Patrons of Art in the United Kingdom, that he has 
established an Office at No. 9, NewMAN-sTREET, for the express purposes 
of the Institution, where will be exhibited daily, Specimens of th 
which have been published by the Unions and presented to the Subscribers 
from year to year, and where books are opened with the names of Subscribers 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Correct Translations from the German 
of the Prospectus issued by each of the Unions, viz., Berlin, Diisseldorf, 


That independent and interesting Monthly Journal, “ The Ant-Unron,” 
becoming associated with the Art-Unions of Berlin, Diisseldorf, 


among us, and whence can result nothing save improvement.” 


d success which have attended the “‘ Art | Dresden, Munich, and Frankfort, will be also regi 
rd unquestionable evidence of an | only essential particular in which the Unions o' 


e Engravings , himself worthy of their confidence. 


ot ] ny Munich, Dresden, and Frankfort, thus says : ¢ 
It is proposed to extend the benefits of the Art-Unions of Germany to this country, an enterprise which must cause a considerable circulation of German 
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England is the manner in which a selection is made of 
to form the Prizes. In the German Associations one pri 
in view—that of improving the Public Tas‘, by 
Committee of known judgment, Twelve in number, the 
of such Pictures as will form the Prizes. A double ady 
no encouragement is given to inferior productions of 
taste left without some guidance by Professors of ac 
in Art. 

It is further intended, that if the amount of the Subscript 
shall realize the expectations of the Council, a Gallery shail 
Two Months in each Year in London, for the reception and i 
the Pictures that will form the Prizes at the next i 
which exhibition free access will be given to every holder a 

A liberal proportion of Tickets will be appropriated by the Councils 
the several Unions for disposal to the British Subscribers, each of whid 
Tickets will bear the Signature of the accredited Officers of the Institetions, 
and must be countersigned by Mr. Hering as their t. 

The price of the Subscription Tickets in either of the i 
Berlin, Diisseldorf, or Dresden, will be 20s. each, which sum will cover 
expense of Postage, Duty, Freight, and Delivery at the itory in 
man-street, of the Prizes that may be awarded, and also of the i 
which will be presented to the holder of each Ticket. The Price of 
Ticket to be paid in advance, for which a Receipt Ticket will be gi 
Ticket will entitle the holder to all the advantages of the Institution t 
it appertains. For the convenience of Subscribers residing at a 
Share Tickets will be forwarded in course of Post, upon 
Cash Order, payable in London; or a Post-office Order, or a cross 
Each Subscriber will be entitled to one Copy of the Annual 
Engraving, from the date, and during the continuance, of his 
which will be delivered within from One to Three Months after the 
every drawing, and also be at liberty to purchase, at the rate of 20s, each, a 
impression of any one of the Engravings that have been already distribute, | 
One Month’s Notice will be given in the Daily Journals of the intended Day | 
of Appropriation of the?Prizes in each Union ; and it is Mr. Hering’s intes- 
tion to proceed to Germany, in order to be —— at the ud w 
represent the interest of every one who has, ugh his Agency, 
to these Institutions. A similar notice will also be given of the latest dayea 
which Subscriptions can be received, after which the Lists for that Year vil 
be closed, and the numbers forwarded to the various Committees of 
ment. Mr. Hering begs most respectfully to assure all who may honour hm 
with their Names as Subscribers to the German Art-Unions, that the utmos 
endeavours shall be exerted by him to protect their interests, and to pur 
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GerMANReposirory or ArT, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 





in speaking of the facilities now offered to persons resident in this country d 
inp | 


And in alluding to the Engravings which have been gratuitously presented to the Subscribers, the same Journal adds: 


* In 1839 the Art Union of Diisseldorf 
which might admit of a much less refined i 


_ ~—y- of that style. 
on out by a figure in a sitti ition, winged and di , ané i i 
much superior to ordinary allegory, an good poetry is to bade rastt thie eee 
exhibiting the most exalted feeling for religious painting. 
“In 1839 the Berlin Art-Union presented its subscribers with 
legends of the Rhine, in which a maiden is described 
overlook the Khine, and a traveller is seen ascending the rock. 
pn in 1837, =~ = subscribers ‘ Das 
exempt from sorrow—*“ Das Kinigspaar” a king and queen 
* Each of those works is of a high standard of Arte We 
they do excel works to which attach even celebrated names of that school 
“ We anticipate the most favourable results : 


* Die Lurley,’ 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST TO THE ART-UNION OF DRESDEN WILL SHORTLY cust 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS WILL BE PRESENTED TO EACH SUBSCRIBER, viz., 


*THE POWER OF MUSIC;’ after Professor RIETSCHEL. 


resented to subscribers an engraving by T. Felsing, 
lustration than exists in this beautiful engraving, 
accident, the whole force of the theme being settled in the expression of the countenances of two girls, which involves a tale of the heart. The engraving 
In 1840 the same Art-Union presented to its subscribers an engraving by Felsing, from a picture by Kohler, entitled * Poetry. 

a book the inspirations she is invoking. This i 

In 1541 this was followed by ‘ 


; an engraving by Mandel, from a picture by Carl Begas. The subject j 
as luring by night passengers out of herr way by the euermnees of her music. The figure is on a cli supers t 
E The figure is admirably drawn, and is characterized by much of the beauty of the 
Trauernde Konigspaar,’ engraved b 

are seated lamenting the evi 
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